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GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


County Seat— 
Washington County 


Number of families 


8,179* 


Effective buying income 


$37,136,000** 


Retail sales in five classifications 


$24,998,000** 


FAMILY COVERAGE 


Combined 
Daily Circulation 


35.4% 


Sunday 


32.4% 


Memphis, too 


Outside the retail trading zone of Memphis, (as defined by A.B.C. 

but within the area of intensive CAPS circulation, Greenville, 
Mississippi, is typical of many centers of buying power that make 
up the nation’s 10th—the South’s Ist wholesale sales market. 

One hundred and forty-eight highway miles from Memphis, CAPS is 
home delivered to better than one out of every three Greenville fami- 
lies—the top buying power of this important market. 

Advertisers get more . . . much more . . . than the Memphis market 


when they—‘put it in CAPS.” 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


THE oso 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


Today... togetherness 
fa 


imsprres the decision 


Today—togetherness, more than ever, helps make a house a home. 
There’s family planning, family playing, family sharing. 
And when there are things to be bought, 
togetherness determines the kind of car or cake mix, 


the color of the carpet—the TV, toothpaste or table lamp. 


And whatever you make, if it’s going home 
it will get there faster through the pages of MCCALL’s... 
the only magazine edited to appeal to the Woman 
whose chief interests are the best interests of herself and her family. 


Ask for all the facts from MCCALL’s—today. 


s 
MecCalls The Magazine of Togetherness in more than 4,500,000 HOMES every month 
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ACTUALS 

WORLD’S SMALLEST 
SHOCKER 

RUGGED CAMPAIGN 


@ INCREASING its TV time to a full hour, the Armstrong 
Circle Theatre is increasing the scope of its drama as well. 
Like the opening show about an American GI and a Korean 
war orphan, all dramatizations (esoterically called “actuals”’) 
are based on the theme, “It really happened.”” Commercials, 
too, feature real people and homes...make sales messages for 
Armstrong Cork Company products unusually convincing. 


Ss 


4 
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© THE GENTLEMAN in this intimate situation opens a 
new “shocker” campaign for Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice 
Cocktail. An established specialty product, it has long been 
advertised in newspapers. But to tickle the taste of the 
people who set trends, this full-color series has begun in 
Sunset and The New Yorker. New theme. “Sophisticate of 
the juices,” sets the tone for witty but well-mannered copy. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE 
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& OSBORN, INC. 


DETROIT * HOLLYWOOD * Los 


bulbs are “a the size 
, get big-bulb results 
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@ THE WORLD'S smallest flashbulb is getting the biggest 
photoflash promotion in General Electric history. Beginning 
with this four-page ad, G.E.’s new PowerMite M2 gets na- 
tional coverage in Life and on the Medic TV show. Camera 
magazines and Sunday supplements help pinpoint the sell- 
ing effort. Aimed at pros and amateurs alike, PowerMite 
ads show how to “shoot better for less.” BBDO Cleveland. 


¢ by et ro i I 
@ ourpoors, where men are men, clothes really get a 
workout. That’s why it’s so important to men that today’s 
best-looking sportswear is also the most rugged. Man-tailored 
for Holiday and Esquire, this Du Pont nylon campaign offers 
men a new high in color, comfort, washability and long wear. 
Masculine photos and terse copy make a strong case for a 
“Man’s idea of rugged sportswear . . . Du Pont Nylon.” 


Advertising 
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WITH... 
BREADTH 


OF MARKET COVERAGE 
ee 


How VERTICAL can a HORIZONTAL paper be? 
Industrial Equipment News reaches all 452 
subdivisions of the 20 major industries. You 
can't get any more horizontal than that. 
But. . . IEN reaches: 

24,534 ENGINEERS, 

22,492 PRODUCTION AND 

OPERATION OFFICIALS, 

9,589 ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS, 


| 5,506 PURCHASING OFFICIALS, 
| 1,724 GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 


1,252 OTHERS. 


a total of 65,097 primary readers in 40,000 
establishments representing 80% 

of the national product. With such 
penetration, IEN gives vertical coverage in 
many industries comparable to the 
one-industry books.All this for $165 

a month (12-time rate). Think what 

this will mean in finding and selling 

new markets for you in 1956! 


Industrial 


Equipment IEN 
News 


Thomes Publishing Company 


EIMAY 461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
NB P| . » » Affiliated with Thomas Register 


TOTAL MILITARY 
PAYROLL 


1955 = $364,350,000 


These two great newspapers are delivered daily to over 90% of 
San Diego homes... providing your sales story with intensive, 
SATURATION coverage of this bigger, billion dollar market. 


Data Copyrighted 1955 Sales Management, Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 
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“SUIT BY ADELE SIMPSON 


ROLLS-ROYCE wie nngyr 


Powers the 


The propeller turbine engines that power the VISCOUNT* are precision built to 


world famous Rolls-Royce standards — and proved by more than a billion passenger miles 


They give the VISCOUNT exceptional speed with a minimum of noise and vibration 


For the quietest, smoothest flight you’ve ever known, specify the VISCOUNT 


*The world’s first turbo-prop ( jet-prop ) airliner. 


Capital 


Fly ol 
Clevel gion, New York 
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5,500 American families keep 
this daily purchase record for 
us on products ranging from 


This woman tells us 
every time she buys your product! 


[| She tells us when she started buying it 


[|] Who in her family uses it 


|_| What price she paid 


From what competitor she switched 


What similar product she buys if she is not your customer 


What income group the family is in 


5,500 American families—the J. 
Walter Thompson Consumer Panel 
—actually write down each day’s 
purchases as they make them in your 
product field. 

Then, at the end of each month, 
they send this day-by-day purchase 
record to us. 

These Consumer Panel families 


are an accurately proportioned sam- 
ple of the entire population. 

Hence, the picture you get of 
their buying habits is truly repre- 
sentative of the buying habits of the 
whole country. 

The Consumer Panel is not a one- 
time survey. It provides you with a 
continuing, up-to-date picture of your 


toothpaste to automobiles 


market. Month after month, it gives 
you intimate knowledge of who buys 
or fails to buy your products. 

The whole year’s cost of this serv- 
ice to J. Walter Thompson Company 
clients who subscribe to the Panel 
is often less than the cost of a one- 
time survey of comparable national 
coverage. 

If you want to know more about 
this instrument for sales planning— 
how it has been used to find and win 
new markets—spot trends at their 
beginnings—analyze the effective- 
ness of special sales and offers— 
write today to Dept. S.P.-12. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Miami, 
Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Town, Nairobi, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 
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EDITORIALS 


Will Russians Understand Selling? 


In May next year, a select team of American sales executives will 
set out on a trail-blazing trip to Russia, at the invitation of the 
Russians. 


These sales executives, each paying his own way, will be part of 
still another Operation Enterprise team, one of three in Europe next 
year to tell our story. Their conduct, their ideas, and their reception 
by Russian business people cannot help but affect relations between 
our two countries. 


The team going to Russia, like the initial Operation Enterprise 
team that went to Great Britain in 1950, and teams that have visited 
Europezn and Far Eastern countries, represents an entirely private 
operation. 


Members of the team quite frankly extol the benefits of American 
capitalism, but they are also very careful not to attempt to tell anyone 
outside of this country how to operate his business. Rather, each 
team member explains how American sales executives sell in the 
American market. Thus, business people overseas can, in effect, 
“look over the shoulder” of successful American businessmen and 
see what it is they do that pays off in bringing goods and services to 
consumers, and producing a profit for everyone. 


The Operation Enterprise team headed by Elmer R. Krueger, 
president, Paper Art Co., and director of National Sales Executives—— 
International, has just come back from the Far East. This particular 
trip was the outgrowth of one made last spring by Robert A. Whit- 
ney, president, National Sales Executives, Inc., to Tokyo for the 
International Chamber of Commerce meeting. Bob Whitney sums 
up the five major points which developed out of this Far Eastern trip, 
and which have developed out of previous Operation Enterprise visits. 
They are: 


1. Consumerism. This is a word coined by Bob Whitney to de- 
scribe the concern of the American businessman with the consumer, 
and which indicates that in America the consumer is the boss. The 
word consumerism is a “plus” word and is not an “anti” word, 
although in its author’s mind it is the direct opposite of Communism. 
The National Sales Executives team members give many examples 
of consumerism at work in the United States. Quite obviously, they 
hope that the benefits we find for consumerism in the United States 
will be appealing to people in other countries, especially people exposed 
to the propaganda of Communism. 


2. Home economy. The health of the American business operation 
is pretty largely dependent on the ability of all of us to sell goods 
and services to each other here at home. Bob Whitney points out that 
much of the effort of countries outside the United States is to increase 
exports. A number of American businessmen have been concerned 
that the Operation Enterprise teams only stir up a greater sales 
activity in the American market by people overseas. So the vocal few 
have not hesitated to criticize the thinking and the efforts of Opera- 
tion Enterprise. But team members constantly emphasize that prob- 
ably the greatest opportunities for business people in any country lie 
in their own home market, rather than in export. 


3. Free information exchange. Abroad, information is more closely 
guarded than in the United States. We are so accustomed to exchang- 
ing information, among competitors, for the benefit of all of us, that 
it comes as a surprise to some of us to learn that people outside of the 
United States regard our free information exchange with amazement. 
Abroad, there is no network of some 2,000 business publications such 
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AMONG ALL 
NEW JERSEY 
CITIES WITH 
POPULATIONS 
OVER 


100,000 


Passaic-Clifton 


RANKS FIRST 
IN 

PER CAPITA 
INCOME ... 
$236 HIGHER 
THAN THE 
NATIONAL 


AVERAGE 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


of Passaic-Clifton 


New York General Advertising Office 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17 


JAMES J. TODD, Menager 


Peay 


hs : 
, Jr., President of Gantner of California, reveals why 


“She always has 


“They say a woman will always have the last word. It’s cer- 
tainly true when she shops for a swimming suit! 

“She waits till the last possible minute, and insists she get 
the ‘last word’ in style. Pressure on stores is terrific. If ‘hot 


styles run out of stock, those sales are gone forever. 


“But our retail accounts know they can depend on Gantner 


last word!”’ 


“Gantner styles can be restocked to any store in the country 
in a few hours, while t/ 


e ads are running. Not a moment is 
lost — 


not a sale is lost -- thanks to Air Express! 
‘And one last word — about costs. Specifying Air Express 
can save you money, too. 15 Ibs. from San Francisco to 
Chicago, for example, costs $10.91. That's $1.09 less than 
any other complete air service! 


> Air Express — > 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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ACME AGENCY 


RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


LIKE CALI FORNIA WITHOUT 


Pr. 


VALLEY OF THE BEES\/ re 


THE SACRAMENTO B 
7 NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES 7 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS ey, THE * wanes BEE 


California’s Billion Dollar Valley lies inland — isolated from dis- THE FRESNO BEE 
tant Coast cities by mountains. This independent, self-contained x 
region is bigger in area than Illinois, has more population than 
West Virginia. 
Valley families have over $3% billion in spendable income 
(more than Oklahoma), account for more retail food sales than 
Louisiana.* You’re not selling California unless you’re selling the 
Valley. And to cover it in depth, you need the three Bee news- 
papers, each the strong local favorite in its part of the Valley. 


*1955 Consumer Markets 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
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These photographs by Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune photographer Earl 
Seubert, helped him win the 1955 
*‘Newspaper Photographer of the 
Year’? award in the annual Picture 
Competition for press photograph- 
ers. This competition is jointly 
sponsored by the National Press 
Photographers Association and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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as we have and find so helpful in our individual businesses. Nor are 
there seminars, workshops, luncheon meetings on the vast scale typical 
—and routine—of the United States. Nor even the free interchange 
of information on a person-to-person basis so common here. 


4. Cooperation with educators. There are now many marketing 
courses in many colleges and universities in the United States. Fur- 
ther, the NSE has an active program for cooperation with both 
secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. —The Operation 
Enterprise team that has just returned from Asia was instrumental 
in bringing the Dutch nationals and the Indonesians, plus the educa- 
tors, into a joint meeting, the first of its kind. In United States busi- 
ness circles there’s now far less sniping by businessmen at educators 
than a few years ago. Reason: Both businessmen and professors go 
out of their way to understand each other for the common good. 


5. Private Point Four. In a general sense, key members of Opera- 
tion Enterprise teams are propagandists. But people overseas are 
accustomed to propaganda from those on government payrolls or 
beholden to the government for travel or sponsorship. So it never 
fails to impress them that the individual members of Operation 
Enterprise teams pick up their own tabs. Perhaps it is slightly 
bewildering to people abroad that American businessmen gladly pay 
their own expenses to explain to other ‘people how we operate in the 
United States. This action by American businessmen is not based on 
do-goodism, but on the practical realization that the United States 
has been thrust into a position of world leadership, and that it is 
incumbent on individual Americans to step forward and assume 
leadership in their respective spheres. 


The Operation Enterprise team scheduled to go to Russia has an 
unusual responsibility to all the people of this country, and especially 
to the sales profession. There are a great many executives who would 
like to make their contribution by being team members. Only a few 
can be selected, and they will need and want all the cooperation of 
their fellow executives in presenting economic life in this country 
realistically and with believable force. We know that you will give 
them your support. 


‘More Proof Selling Is Necessary 


In a recent issue of The Wall Street Journal, a Chevrolet dealer 
is quoted: 


“Everybody is up to his ears in automobiles and by April the dealers 
will be yelling at the factories to shut them off.” 


If your friends ever doubted that the critical problem is to sell all 
the goods and services we can provide in this country, the automobile 
industry is living proof. It appears that the factories will turn out at 
least eight million cars this year. The present plan seems to be for 
the industry to produce, in the final two months of 1955, 27% more 
automobiles than it did in November-December, 1954. 


The production pace in other industries is not quite so frantic, 
or nearly so well publicized as the output of the automobile industry. 
Nevertheless, the problem for most of us is to sell. 


We doubt that the people of this country will be satisfied with 
the former easy answer to. “overproduction”: “Slow down the fac- 
tories.” Or to stretch out the work week. The people of this country 
are dedicated to full employment. The problem is to find a way to 
keep business activity at a high rate. 


So don’t let anyone talk you out of the idea that the big problem 
is selling; most of all, don’t persuade yourself that your prosperity 
doesn’t depend on the momentum of all the rest of us. 
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How to 

sell 
manufacturers, 
retailers... 
and 

consumers 


Last January, Ful- 
ler Fabrics took 
direct aim at three 
sales targets with a 
year-round cam- 
paign of full-page 
color ads in The 
New York Times 
Magazine. 


The targets, ex- 

plains President 

Daniel B. Fuller, 

were manufacturers, retailers and, nat- 
urally, consumers. 


Response to the campaign was imme- 
diate and enthusiastic. 


“Words cannot express what the Fuller 
Fabrics ads in The New York Times 
did for us and our resources—but facts 
and figures can, and they are sensa- 
tional.” — Peggy McCall, McKettrick 
Williams. 


“Consumer and store comments were 
highly favorable . . . reached a wide 
group of retailers.”—Carolyn Schnurer, 
Carolyn Schnurer, Inc. 


“Sales on this dress have greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations. Scores of orders 
from retailers across the country and 
inquiries from consumers attest to the 
pulling power and reader interest of 
The Times.”—Arthur Rodbell, Parade 
Dress, Inc. 


“The merchandise sold out in all 
stores. We consider The Times Maga- 
zine one of the strongest mediums 
available.”—jJack Vane, Lord & Taylor. 


How about your advertising? Does it 
reach people who buy, and who influ- 
ence others to buy? It will in The New 
York Times. Shrewd advertisers know 
this. That’s why The New York Times 
has been first in advertising in the 
world’s first market for 36 years. 


The New Pork Times 


THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’* 


Why 1955 is 


A MILESTONE YEAR 


MILESTONE I (at home) 
This year will end as the biggest advertising year in TIME’s history. Before New Year’s Eve, 1955, 
American industry will have invested in TIME’s advertising pages more than $37 million—$2 million 
more than 1954. 
TIME Wii! have published at least four single issues in each of which advertisers will have invested 
more than a million dollars—and, all told, advertisers will have assigned more dollars to TIME than 
to any other magazine in the world except LIFE and The Saturday Evening Post. 


This will be the 7th year in succession in which TIME has stood in third position among all maga- 
zines in advertising revenue. 


MILESTONE II (at home) 


Before 1955 is over, TIME will have sold more copies to subscribers and newsstand buyers than in 
any other year in its history—an average of more than 1,900,000 copies a week. 


Overall, during the year now ending, more than one hundred million copies of TIME will have 
been purchased in the United States. 


MILESTONE Ill (abroad) 


This year will also be remembered at Time as a year of advertising and circulation achievements 
outside the continental United States. 

By the end of the year, the four international editions of Time will have sold more than 5,400 
advertising pages—and world industry will have invested in them more than $4,800,000, making 
this Time International’s biggest advertising year in history. 

And furthermore, this is the year in which the circu/ation of TIME’s international editions stands 
at an all-TimE high, 391,000 per week all around the world. 
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FOR TIME 


at home and abroad 


TIME —The 


Weekly Newsmagazine 


of the World 
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Sales up 
*7200 a week... 


Hundreds of new 
customers added... 


Three new delivery 


trucks ordered... 


Here’s another example of the sales-power of the 


telephone in developing out-of-town business. 


The Sun Ray Wholesale Company, an Indiana feed 
and grain dealer, has built up a $375,000 annual business 
solely by calling out-of-town customers on the telephone! 
lhe cost of the calls is less than !°% of sales. The results are 


shown above. 


Whether you sell grain or grommets, flowers or floun- 
ders—or almost anything else—you’ll find that the planned 
use of Long Distance doesn’t cost... it pays! We'd like 
to show you how to make profitable use of the telephone in 
your business. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
—there’s no obligation. A representative will visit you at 
your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM é 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
Indianapolis to Akron. . . . . 90¢ 
Philadelphia to Boston . . . . 95¢ 
Denes to St: tows... . lf. 6 §RSS 
Atlanta to New York . . . . $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D. C. $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


They're Selling Apples and Communications, 
The Fuller Life and the Broader Land 


For Clients: Yule Apples 
for their Stockings 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Our Christmas gift to a long list 
of clients: a special gift box of very 
aristocratic apples. We wanted to 
point out their superior quality with- 
out seeming to belabor the point. By 
using the following “extra-hard sell” 
we hoped to make it clear we were 
kidding advertising a bit and still 
set our apples apart as somewhat 
special. 

“Here are glowing globes of good- 
ness—fabulous fruit from content- 
ed trees. Here is epicurean ecstasy ; 
delight in every bite; the stuff of 
which gourmets’ dreams are made. 
Here are the finest products of na- 
ture aided by man, pampered from 
blossomhood, guarded by science, 
selected, inspected and wrapped 
with loving care. Here is health— 
in nectar brimming with vitamins, 
minerals and mysterious ingredient 
“X.” Here is music—in the crisp 
crackle that greets questing teeth 
..» Here, in short, is a copy writer’s 
rhapsody . . . and some considerably 
better-than-average apples, together 
with our wishes for your happiness 
this Christmas and throughout the 
coming year.” 


William A. Arter 


Creative Director 
Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 
Columbus, O. 


...and Clippings for their Desks 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The other day I had the pleasure of 
recommending SALES MANAGEMENT 
to a good friend of mine who is in- 
terested in keeping up with problems, 
trends and new ideas in the selling 
field a 

For many years SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has been one of my favorite 
sources of information and ideas. It 
was, of course, required reading when 
I was actively engaged in sales man- 
agement affairs. Some years ago I 
moved into the agency business here 
at The Buchen Co., and to my surprise 
I have found your publication even 
more useful. You would be amazed at 
the way I tear it apart. There are 
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clippings in my files, clippings to client 
sales managers, clippings to my asso- 
ciates and even clippings to friends. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has been so 
useful to me I just couldn’t resist tell- 
ing you about it. It’s a swell way for 
agency men to keep in close touch with 
their clients’ sales problems. 


George Weisenbach 


The Buchen Co. 
Chicago, III. 


For Subscribers: 
Estimates by States 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This is a rather belated reference 
to the introduction of your retail sales 
estimates, by states, in the October 1 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

This, I think, is probably one of 
your most valuable single contribu- 
tions, since a great many of us work 
our basic estimates by states rather 
than by individual cities. 


John O’Hara Harte 


Harte Western Economic Trends 


For Consumers: Life 


Can Be Richer, Fuller 


Eviror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Congratulations on “Speaking Up.” 
I am referring to the piece in the 
Octobor 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT (“Yesterday’s Want Is Today’s 
Need,” Trends, p. 33) in which you 
corrected Alderson’s comment about 
American salesmen making people 
want things they don’t need. 

Comments like these, if permitted 
to pass unchallenged, do American 
salesmanship and our distribution sys- 
tem a distinct disservice. 

This is only a half-truth. True, 
consumers probably do not need ail 
the things offered to sustain life, but 
they very definitely do need them to 
sustain the present American economy 
and to expand it. In addition, they 
need these things if they are to have 
a fuller, richer, and more rewarding 
existence. 

For 30 years, up and down the 
length and breadth of this land, I have 
been preaching a philosophy which is 

(continued on page 17) 


1955 CENSUS 
POINTS UP 


ASTOUNDING 
COVERAGE 


the Parmer-Stockman 


997. 


COVERAGE 


118,979 FARMS 
117,818 FARMER-STOCKMAN CIRCULATION 


the Farmer-Stockman 


COVERAGE 


292,584 FARMS 
241,179 FARMER-STOCKMAN CIRCULATION 


New 1955 census figures point-up 
the tremendous importance of the 
Farmer-Stockman as a “sales tool” in 
the Southwest. 99% coverage of Ok- 
lahoma farm and ranch areas and 
82% coverage of Texas farm and 
ranch areas gives you on-the-farm 
readership for your product story 
And remember, reaching and selling 
the farm and ranch people of Okla- 
homa and Texas is a proved function 
of the Farmer-Stockman. 


422,295 SUBSCRIBER FAMILIES 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


the Farmer- 
Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY © DALLAS 


Owned and Operated by 

THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 

The Daily Oklahoman * Oklahoma City Times 
WKY Radio * WKY-TV 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


than any other newspaper 


You reach interested readers and active buyers when you 
put your sales messages in prosperous Philadelphia’s favorite 
newspaper — The Evening* and Sunday Bulletin. 


Throughout Greater Philadelphia’s multi-billion-dollar 
market, people are showing increasing interest in The Sunday 
Bulletin and its lively all-new look. 

Published on new presses, in new type, in the world’s 
most modern newspaper plant, The Sunday Bulletin now 
features 10 separate sections, R.O.P. editorial and advertis- 
ing color. 

The Bulletin offers you a great sales opportunity. Phila- 
delphians buy it, read it, trust it and respond to the advertising 
in it. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


*Largest evening newspaper in America 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta © Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


expressed in a phrase I have used 
many times, “Nothing happens until 
somebody sells something.” 

I have the feeling that the more we 
take this philosophy and ‘“export’’ it 
through groups such as the one you 
and | accompanied to Europe in 1950, 
the sooner we will change the eco- 
nomic philosophy of other countries 
from a philosophy of needs to a phil- 
osophy of wants. ‘ 

More power to you. 


Arthur H. “Red” Motley 


President and Publisher 
Parade 


New York, N. Y. 


> Editor’s note: Motley was co- 
chairman and SALES MANAGEMENT 
Editor Philip Salisbury a member of 
the first American sales team (or- 
ganized by National Sales Executives, 
Inc.) to go abroad to spread the gos- 
pel of how goods and services are sold 
in the U. S. The seventh NSE team 
returned during the fortnight from a 
visit to the Orient, including Aus- 
tralia and India. 


For Advertisers: 
All-Market Coverage 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your October 15 issue you use 
NBC’s new Program Extension Plan 
to make a brilliantly effective case 
for the smaller markets like Abiline, 
Tex. (“Who's Selling Them Now?” 
—Comment, p. 27) and the difh- 
culty national advertisers face in in- 
cluding such markets in their national 
advertising plans. 

You ask in closing, ‘We wonder 
what would happen if all media en- 
gaged in comparable long-range de- 
velopment of all markets?’ Because 
the Sunday supplement Family 
Weekly is designed specifically to 
serve the newspapers and their readers 
in hometown markets, and because it 
has successfully quadrupled its circu- 
lation in just two years and made the 
largest advertising linage gains of 
any syndicated supplement, we know 
“what would happen.” 


Harry E. Clarke 


Promotion Director 
Family W eekly 
Chicago, Il. 
(continued on page !9) 
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Prescriptions for Prized Possessions 
WHEN YOU MOVE THE MAYFLOWER WAY 


> Every long-distance move is different . . . different in people 
and destination, in household goods to be moved. This means 
that long-distance moving service needs to be “tailored” to fit 
each family’s particular needs. Aero Mayflower has not only 
produced a service that is tops in quality everytime, everywhere, 
but takes care of the individual requirements of each household. 
This is because Mayflower’s broad experience has made it possi- 
ble to provide all the facilities that might be needed for any 
move, and to standardize them on the highest quality for each 
move. Your nearby Mayflower agent will be glad to arrange 
“customized” service for all your company’s personnel, wherever 
they may be, wherever they may be going. 

AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 

Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents through- 


out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


America’s Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 


“Tell me, Mills, how will the new 
IRON AGE Copy Seminars operate?” 


L. R. Canfield, Vice President 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. talking ... 
Mills Shepard about to answer 


“Well... they’ll be pretty informal. And deliberately 
so. Say we’re in the meeting room. I'll be somewhere 
up forward with a pile of exhibits and a blackboard. 
Spread about the room, perhaps around a table with 
paper and pencils — a good-sized group of IRON 
AGE advertisers. To get the ball rolling I may start 
by reviewing readership scores on headlines. A ques- 
tion from the floor — “What about long heads?’ So 
I dig out some examples, good and not so good. You 
—any participant—might interrupt at this point with 
a pertinent remark from your own experience. Then 
we might get into body copy, picture handling—the 
various components of an advertisement. But re- 
member—I’m on deck as a research man. You adver- 
tising men are the creative people. It should be a 
productive combination.” 


~ TRON AGE 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION @UBED 


CHESTNUT & 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LETTERS 


...- Door Ils Always Open 
Epviror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I want to thank you for the fine 
review of my new book, “Ads, 
Women and Boxtops,” by Duane 
Jones as told to Mark Larkin. This 
review appeared on p. 73 of your 
October 15 issue and called attention 
to the fact that the Duane Jones 
Agency helped 29 advertisers to sell 
$2 billion worth of package products 
in the food and drug fields. 

Now that we’ve moved into new 
quarters in New York’s famous Chan- 
in Building, 122 East 42nd Street, 
we've thrown the key away so other 
advertisers can walk in at will and 
sample our 15  sales-building tech- 
niques. 


Duane Jones 


Chairman and President 
Duane Jones Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


For Promotion Men: Bang-Up 
Bulletins 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In the September 20 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT I have read the ar- 
ticle, “The Bang-Up Sales Bulletin: 
Your Best Buy in Management 
Tools” (p. 74) with great interest 
as my duties include the preparation 
and mailing of such bulletins to our 
field sales personnel and our distribu- 
tors. The article is most complete and 
answers many of the questions which 
have been uppermost in my mind for 
some time. This then is a letter of 
commendation for very valuable as- 
sistance offered where it is most 
needed. 

As a natural consequence I have 
become interested in the Sales Pro- 
motion Executives Association and 
would like very much to learn more 
about this organization. Will you 
please advise me as to the headquar- 
ters of the Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association, and as to the per- 
son to whom I should address an 
inquiry relative to membership in the 
group? 

Calvin Hale 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Samuel Stamping & Enameling Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


> Person to address is SPEA Presi- 
dent William R. Kelly, manager of 
sales promotion, Sinclair Refining 
Co., 525 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, N.Y. 
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month after month 1 st - 


CINCINNATI 
IN 


® GENERAL DISPLAY 


» ADVERTISING 
THE 


LEADERSHIP 


According to Media Records reports for the first 
eight months, 1955, the TIMES-STAR leads its nearest 
daily competitor by 214,302 lines of General Display 
advertising. 


CONTINUING GROWTH 


In 1955, the TIMES-STAR has continued to solidify 
its position as Cincinnati's top daily newspaper in 
General Display advertising . . . having gained 90,076 
lines during the first eight months of the year. 


Largest evening newspaper in Cincinnati's 
A. B. C. City Zone. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES— 


-~ CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


O’Mara & Ormsbee—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE: Hal Herman, Miami Beach 
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Selling the “Board of Directors” means BIG BUSINESS on Midwest farms! 


a 


MEALTIME IS MEETING TIME 


for every farm “Board” 
in the Midwest 


DECISIONS that determine 
who gets the business from the 
Midwest farm “‘board of di- 
rectors” are made at meal- 
time meetings. 

Midwest farming is a busi- 
ness where home and office 
are one. Every member of the 
family sits on the “board” 
and shares responsibility for 
plans and purchases. 

It’s big business because 
you can multiply the products 
and services sold to this 
board” by 1,293,633 farm 
family subscribers of Midwest 
Unit Farm Papers. Their in- 


come and investments in land, 
buildings and equipment are 
twice the U.S. average. 


It’s important for you to be 
represented at these meetings 
through Midwest Unit Farm 
Papers, read by the entire 
family, preferred better than 
3 to 1 over any other publica- 
tion and delivered to 9 out of 
10 homes in the richest farm 
market in the world. 

So to realize your full sales 
potential in the Midwest, 
advertise in the Unit — one 
order, one plate at a substan- 
tial savings in rates. 


It’s time to be SELECTIVE in 
Midwest Farm Market Advertising! 


zl 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Farm Magazine “A” 14°% 


READERS’ First Choice 


A survey of 6,049 Midwest 
farms, supervised by Batten, 
Farm Magazine "C” 4% Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Farm Magazine."B” 11% 


Fasm Magazine “D” 2% 


() 
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MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


DEALERS’ First Choice 


4,186 Inquiries mailed by 
hardware wholesalers. 
Other dealer preference 
surveys available on re- 
Farm Magazine"D" 15% quest. 


Farm Magazine “A” 
Farm Magazine “B” 5.2% 


Farm Magazine “C’’ 6.2% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


‘f ; 


Bel 


-7%- 4% 


“4 «Four 
NATIONAL 


MAGAZINES 
ADVERTISERS’ First Choice 
Comparative Lineage 1948- 


0 
Sales offices at: 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 3 . . . 250 Park Avenue, New York 17... "48 “49 °S0 °S1 “82 “53 “54 1954 (Index 1948 =100) 


110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4. . . 672 South Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 57 


ADVERTISE IN 


MIDWEST #@”“7“ UNIT 


+ 
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IS BIG BUSINESS AND GOOD LIVING! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


< 
You buy all when you buy ng 


Yow’re paying for it, Mr. Advertiser... so why not get it? 
Why settle for less than the entire light construction market ? 
Certainly, your sales promotion program for the year 
ahead must include not part but all of it. And that’s precisely 
what practical | huilder gives you. It is the only 
builder-book edited for the entire builder-market. Its 
builder-readers erect 7 out of every 10 dwelling units; do 60% of 
all new light construction} do most of the industry’s repair and 
remodeling. It’s as simple as ABC: to sell builders you must 
reach builders. PB delivers the greatest builder-preference, 
the greatest builder-readership, the greatest builder-loyalty, the 


greatest builder-buying-power. And all at the lowest cost ! 


? 


...0f the light 
construction industry 


© Industrial Publications, Inc. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Also publishers of Building Supply News 
and other leading building industry publications. 
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42.0% of the Light 
Construction volume is 
new residential building: 
rural, small town, suburban 
and metropolitan areas. 


39.2% of Light Construction 
volume is remodeling, 
alteration, repair: a steadily 
increasing market for all 
kinds of building materials, 
tools, equipment. 


3.9% of the Light 
Construction Market is 
miscellaneous non- 
residential building (Schools, 
Churches, Auditoriums, etc.). 


5.1% of the Light 
Construction Market is new 
industrial building (Small 
Factories, Warehouses, etc.). 


3.6% of the Light 
Construction Market 
is Public Utility. 


2.8% of the Light 
Construction Market 
is Farm Service buildings. 


3.2% of the Light 
Construction volume 
is Commercial Building. 


0.2% of the Light 
Construction Market is 
all other private building. 


(Above statistics based on joint 
estimate of Department of Com- 
merce and Labor 1955 figures.) 


a sales 


the ever-blooming 
Channel 8 Mulilti-City Market 


WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 


Ever-growing sales are yours in the 


Channel 8 Multi-City Market. It’s a vast, : ae 
diversified region—a buying market. Sell S&S (3 * | = = = ¥ 
the 314 million people who live here, who | Oh ie a tS : = aayanme 
own 912,950 TV sets and who spend 

$51 billion annually. 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representatives : 


MEEKER TV, INC. 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


THE GOVERNMENT MARKET in 1956 is ex- 
pected to hold up and even expand slightly, despite 
the fact that Uncle Sam may weigh less heavily on 
the taxpayer’s shoulders. Increased—and somewhat 
unexpected — revenue from the nation’s soaring 
prosperity is filling the Treasurv coffers to the point 
where tax cuts seem likely. But tax cuts or not, it 
appears that spending can go up without adding to 
the public debt. It’s kind of an eat-your-cake-and- 
have-it-too situation. Sellers to the Government will 
still have a good customer, but the individual citizen 
won't have to pay such a big bill. 


The expanding needs of a prosperous and growing 
population have created the paradox. Defense ex- 
penditures seem to be stabilizing at $34 billion, but 
Washington will be forced into more road and 
school building. Other costs of Government—in- 
cluding the buying of materials and products from 
American businesses — will inch up through the 
coming year and on into 1957. 


HIGHER CONSUMER PRICES next year—even 
though slight—will mean increased competition for 
available buyer dollars. This, on top of rising dis- 
tribution and marketing costs. Wages and materi- 
als are also expected to climb a little. 


Increases in prices will be attempted by home build- 
ers, auto makers, appliance and furniture concerns. 
If the public accepts these increases and buys in vol- 
ume comparable to last year, this will mean that 
these industries will syphon off an additional $2-$3 
billion. Others will have to concentrate on doing 
a better job of selling to hold their share of the sales 
dollar. 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHRISTMAS TREE, 
American parents will place nearly $550 million 
worth of toys this year. And the doting moms and 
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pops (and uncles and grandparents) will feel they 
got a bargain as they watch the sleepy eyes of 
pajama-clad youngsters light up in wonderment. 


For the statistical-minded, that’s $12 per kid capita 
—about $2.70 more per child than was spent for 
Christmas toys in 1940. But, if you’re a toy seller, 
you will have noted a big difference between today 
and 15 years ago. Way back then, toy giving was 
virtually restricted to Christmas; today tots can ex- 
pect almost as many toys throughout the year as 
they receive on the holiday. 


Statistically again, 61% of all toy sales come 
in the two-month Christmas season. The re- 
maining 39% have pulled toy-making out of a 
seasonal straitjacket and given it status as a 
year-round industry. 


RE-EARMARKED SAVINGS received some pub- 
licity recently when a survey revealed that only 
24% of Christmas Club savings this year will be 
used for gift-buying. The $1 billion hoard being re- 
leased to 12% million club members at an average 
of $90.40 each will pay for insurance (10%), taxes 
(914 %), year-end bills (54% %), mortgage payments 
(7%), education (312%), purchase of household 
furnishings (612 % ), miscellaneous (4%), and 30% 
of the bundle will go into permanent savings. 
Roughly, that’s one-third to pay for the past, one- 
third to enjoy the present, and a third salted away 
for the future. 


MILLION-DOLLAR RETAILERS are growing in 
number, states “Retail Memo,” quoting Robert W. 
Burgess, Census Bureau director. Retail establish- 
ments doing a million-dollar annual volume have 
grown from 10,000 in 1948 to 17,000 in 1954. 
Total retail sales this year are expected by Dr. 
Jay M. Gould, research director of SALES MAN- 
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Significant Trends 


(continued) 


AGEMENT, to top last year’s $170 billion by 
about 9%. As yet, no trend to show that smaller 
suburban retailers are cutting volume of big down- 
town department stores. The only question: “How 
many seven-figure retailers would there have been 
in 1954 IF suburban spread had not developed?” 


Census Bureau would like to do a study on sales in 
central business districts versus outlying area sales. 
But it lacks funds. Hope is that private businesses 
will feel the study worth-while and undertake to 
defray cost. 


A BALL POINT PEN or automatic pencil is usu- 
ally enclosed along with a stamped post card when 
Sherwood Dodge, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Foote, Cone & Belding, New York, conducts 
a mail questionnaire. He says, “I like a ball point 
pen or automatic pencil because the respondent’s 
first impulse is to try it out on my post card ques- 
tionnaire. .. . 


“. . . There are two principles in controlled 
mail research which in my experience must be 
followed. The first is the presentation of a gift; 
not a reward. It is more effective psychology to 
place people under an obligation to you than 
to reimburse them . . . The second principle 
lies in repeated mailings to non-respondents 
until you are sure that you will not be misled 
by a non-respondent bias.” 


TV vs, NEWSPAPERS... AGAIN. It seems an 
eon or two since somebody first asked the question: 
“Does television affect newspaper reading?” Since 
then, at weekly or bi-weekly intervals we’ve received 
surveys and studies, testimonials and polls from 
newspaper promotion departments across the coun- 
try declaring that television definitely DOES NOT 
reduce newspaper reading. 


Yesterday we received another, but this one held 
our attention more firmly. It took us by the hand 
and led us through easy-to-understand statistical 
procedures until we appeared to arrive at the same 
conclusion as the researchers: “Television has no 
effect whatsoever upon the amount of newspaper 
reading.” 


It’s a fascinating brochure, this study by the “Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch” and “The Richmond News- 
Leader.” It starts off by looking at 1953 circulation- 
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per-househoid figures in 43 areas served by morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday papers. In that year, TV 
was still weak in some areas, strong in others, thus 
per-household circulation should have varied in re- 
lation to the area’s percentage of saturation by TV. 
That is, IF television has an impact on newspaper 
reading. 


And vary it did , but just the opposite of what you'd 
expect. Where TV saturation was under 35%, 
households bought 1.17 papers each. In areas satu- 
reted 85% to 94%, the per household figure was 
1.32 papers each. As TV increases—you could 
conclude—newspaper readership rises. 


But, no, say the honest Richmond researchers. The 
apparent increase is due to the accidental operation 
of other factors such as family income and subscrip- 
tion rates. When adjusted—another chart shows— 
the figures fall into an inconsistent scatter pattern 
which indicates that television and newspaper read- 
ing are unrelated. 


To satisfy the hard to convince—perhaps meaning 
us— the brochure carries a clincher. It includes re- 
sults of a “Times-Dispatch” and “News-Leader” 
survey on thoroughness of readership, intended as 
an answer to those who hold that the sales of a 
newspaper copy does not carry with it a guarantee 
that it will be read. In short, it shows that 89% of 
subscribers read most or part of every issue and 
both men and women average nearly an hour with 
their journal daily. Any questions? 


THE DEALER SAYS “NO” or he may say “yes” 
when it comes to using the point-of-purchase dis- 
play material you send him. Since he always has 
the final word, it is well to know what he wants 
and tailor your displays to those needs. 


A dealer - manufacturer survey by “Photo 
Dealer Magazine” dramatizes emphatically that 
camera dealers don’t always get what they 
want and don’t always use what they get. 


For instance, 90% of manufacturers send streamers 
and less than 5% send animated displays. This is 
understandable because of the high apparent cost 
of the latter. But, the dealers use ALL of the ani- 
mated displays and discard an extremely high per- 
centage of the streamers received. 


Would the larger initial investment prove more 
profitable in the long run? 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Projected building activity by states, 


lA c Market Study Map 


ay Copyright, 1955, Konon-Engien-Noone, Advertising 
176 W Adams St. Chicago 3, illinois 


MARKETS 


1955 


This is a picture of 1955 non-farm 


residential building 
activity, with states distorted in size to reflect the pro- 
portionate activity in each as related to the national total. 


Note California’s gigantic size, for example—as large as 
New York and Pennsylvania combined. 
a building boom, as does New Jersey, Washington, D. C. 


Florida reflects 


“Newmarket, U.S.A.”: Where the 
Prospects Are Hot and Business is Booming 


What is "Newmarket?" It's the potential represented by 
America's incredibly healthy construction industry. Look 
at the areas where building is most active. Then check your 
coverage to be sure you are bidding for your share of sales. 


BY DYNE ENGLEN, Konon, Englen & Noone* 


Here in the U.S., Newmarket, a 
city the size of Chicago, is rising, all 
built from scratch in one year. It will 
be completed before the end of 1955. 

It is a city of homes, shops, stores, 
restaurants, garages, motels. But 
there will be plenty of industry and a 
large central business district with 
tall office buildings, warehouses, lofts. 

It will be short (as what commu- 
nity is not) on educational, recrea- 


* Chicago advertising agency. 
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tional, hospital facilities. But there 
will be many churches of all faiths. 
It will have military and naval de- 
tachments. 

To anyone who sells anything it 
represents an important market. Its 
1,300,000 families enjoy median in- 
comes above the average. Family in- 
come averages $4,000 annually, with 
a large proportion of 
families. 

Its inhabitants are the spendingest 


over-$7,500 


people: They number less than 3% 
of the total U.S. population, but on 
consumer durables alone they'll lay 
out 25 cents of every dollar spent this 
year. Maybe one reason is the num- 
ber of children. Newmarket is a city 
of children — two, three, four to a 
family. And it is a city of families: 
the single person is a rarity. 

Another peculiarity: In spite of the 
fact that Newmarket is a city of fami- 
lies with growing children, it has 
more inhabitants over 60 years of age 
than under 30. In this it is a city of 
the future, for demographers point 
out that our population grows in- 
creasingly older in spite of the boom- 
ing birth rate. 

Where is Newmarket? 

Geographically, its main street, 
which runs east and west, is located 
a little over 40 miles due northeast 
of South Bend, Ind. It’s big. It stretch- 
es from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS MARKETS 
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These are the top 10 Metropolitan Area “A” markets for 
building products and consumer durables sold for new 
These A areas have 42.8% of 
“The New Home Market” is the 


residential construction. 
the national volume. 


You won’t find Newmarket on a 
standard marketing map. For this 
reason, I had a map made to locate 
and define the Newmarket metropoli- 
tan area. It takes in 236 communi- 
ties. Newmarket represents the con- 
struction industry in the U. S.—to- 
day a primarily urban and suburban 
phenomenon. 

It’s a big industry. It costs well 
over $50 billion to build a Newmar- 
ket — and we've been building one 
every year since 1949, when for the 
first time in history more than one 
million dwelling units went up. We'll 
continue that pace for the next five 
years—then, as the war babies grow 
up and marry, the tempo will in- 
crease. 

But Newmarket represents more 
than construction, although its roads, 
streets, sewage and water works, 
power plants, homes, shops and fac- 
tories delineate the physical change in 
the surroundings of its inhabitants. 

Newmarket represents a new way 
of life — a way that was not even 
dreamed of as recently as 10 years 
ago: a two-car-in-the-garage (or one- 
and-a-half cars) way of life; a tele- 
vision-aerial-on-the-roof and meals-in- 
the-freezer way of life. A power- 
lawn mower, built-in-hi-fi, split-level, 
patio-in-back way of life. 
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In short, a home-oriented way of 
life. 

Newmarket (and the seven or 
eight other Newmarkets which have 
sprung up since the end of World 
War II) has already brought about 
a marketing revolution, and a pro- 
duction and design revolution is well 
under way. New industries have 
come into being to serve Newmarket 

and every day dozens more new 
manufacturers place products on the 
market primarily designed to appeal 
to its inhabitants. Established manu- 
facturers, too, are redesigning prod- 
ucts, building new plants, diversifying 
lines, seeking new trade channels — 
all in the attempt to cultivate New- 
market. 

This is written for those who think 
the revolution is over, that the change, 
having come, is here to stay, and that 
we can now sit back comfortably in 
the groove already worn smooth, an- 


. ticipating no more sudden changes. 


Mark this: Five years from today 
25% of the volume of sales done at 
the wholesale level will come from 
products the distributor does not sell 
today. 

Ten years ago there was hardly 
such a thing as a “building specialties” 
(for want of a better term) indus- 
try. Today doors, screens, siding, 


No, 1 market for appliances, furniture, house furnishings, 
hardware, paints, seeds and plants, TV sets—and is high 
up as an outlet for sporting goods, boats, teen-age cloth- 
ing, station wagons, workshop tools. 


windows, awnings, sold by new pro- 
ducers, through new outlets, is a 
multibillion-dollar business. Five 
years ago the term “built-in” meant 
nothing to the average man. Today 
dozens of well-established manufac- 
turers are producing built-in prod- 
ucts, particularly for the kitchen. 
Recently General Motors’ Frigidaire 
Division announced that it will soon 
offer a complete modular kitchen unit. 
Just yesterday, in Illinois, a builder 
put up a dozen houses with built-in 
electric organs. Carpeting is built-in. 
Intercom systems, electrically oper- 
ated windows—the list of “built-ins” 
grows daily. 

All these are products designed 
mainly for Newmarket. 

Ever seen a closet shop? There are 
about a thousand of them. They sell 
furnishings and accessories for closets 
— plain, ordinary old clothes closets. 

Garden supply stores sell every- 
thing from fertilizer to swimming 
pools, installed. 

Visited a lumber yard recently? 
Some of them look like department 
stores. 

And, of course, the ubiquitous shop- 
ping center came into being to serve 
the people of Newmarket, and it was 
Newmarket that provided most of the 
impetus for the distribution revolu- 
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tion which has given us the huge 
suburban super market, the “one- 
stop” dealer in materials and equip- 
ment for the do-it-yourself market. 
It even indirectly sparked the sports- 
wear boom. 

Because it delineates the shape of 
things to come, Newmarket is the 
City of the Future. Its populace lives 
an essentially suburban life — eats, 
works, dresses, and plays in new ways 
—and family income, in the suburbs, 
averages $6,500 annually. 

Newmarket was mostly built by a 
new breed of businessman, the pro- 
fessiona) builder, as distinguished 
from the old-time craftsman contrac- 
tor. 
The new builder is an entrepreneur, 
rather than a tradesman. He wears 
a Gray Flannel Suit, reads The Wail 
Street Journal, and drives a Cadillac. 
He hires architects, instead of being 
hired by them. He retains lawyers, 
accountants, real estate analysts, and 
lunches with the president of the 
bank (who may be one of his part- 
ners, on one of his projects). 

He is a manufacturer; he is also, 
and more important, a retailer. 

As a manufacturer he buys more 
than the automobile industry, more 


(continued on p. 83) 


These Manufacturers Are Active in 
“Newmarket, U.S.A." 


Among companies bringing out new or redesigned products for 
the special 808 described in the article are: 

Carrollton Mfg. Co.; new line of stainless sinks. Formerly con- 
centrated on pots and pans. 

Clinton Co; paints for new and remodeled homes. Formerly sold 
only industrial paints. 

bermeyor Corp; new line of hobby-craft tools and also heavy- 
duty tools for contractors. 

Dow Chemical Co; wood preservatives, plastics, Saran tubing. 

Heil Co; furnaces yee ee for new houses. 

Lehigh Division of Air Coptrols, Inc; conditioners. 

Lewyt Corp; new air conditioner available only through builders. 

Line Materia! Co; fiber pipe for sewers and septic tanks from 
same materials as used for telephone lines. 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc; wholesaler turns to manufacturing 
luminous ceiling devices. 

Manning-Love Corp; shower enclosures. 

Norge Division of Borg-Warner; brand new line of appliances 
for new homes under special builder products division. 

Powernail Co; devices for nailing floors, etc. 

Preway, Inc; built-in ovens and ranges. Formerly made only 
space heaters. 

Round Tube & Core Co; laminated fiber pipe for perimeter 
heating. 

Vega Industries; prefabricated fireplace. 

Visking Corp; polyethylene sheet moisture barriers. 

Simplex Forms Systems, Inc; concrete forms. 


me 


The “B” markets for residential building activity (nomen- 
clature follows J. Walter Thompson market definitions) 
are not the same as for retail sales in general. They 
account for 25.9% of the new-additions-alterations-repairs 
market. Stepping up from normal C or D classifications 
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are such Metro Areas as San Bernardino, San Jose, Sacra- 
mento, Phoenix, Flint, Toledo, Tampa, Fresno, Jack- 
sonville; stepping down from A to B are Boston and 
Pittsburgh. Normal B markets which are A for residential 
building are Miami, Houston, Baltimore, Washington. 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 21 Harry woonwarp 


GUY GILLETTE 


Radio: '...a revitalized state.” 
TV: "A lusty lad between adolescence and maturity." 


the author of these thumbnail summings-up of two powerful mediums refuses 
to accept the old premises about either: He’s Donald H. McGannon, trained as 2 
barrister, who’s the new president of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. Articulate 
as the criminal lawyer he might easily have been, young (35) McGannon wants to 
shape Westinghouse radio and TV services so provocatively that people will feel lost 
without both. He met his alter ego, Chris Witting, at a party several years ago. 
Witting, then with Du Mont in the top executive slot, became interested in the 
McGannon ability to hack through banalities, expose the core of solid, hard-grained 
ideas. McGannon put aside his law practice, joined Du Mont as administrative as- 
sistant to the director of broadcasting. In 1953 Chris Witting joined Westinghouse 
and in the early part of 55 McGannon came over as v-p — general executive 
man with a feeling, amounting almost to phobia, that radio and TV have a national 
and community responsibility to people, McGannon has seen to it that Westinghouse 
is covering such events as the White House Conference on Education. He is himself 
active in community, school and political activities in Connecticut where he, his wife 


and their seven children live. 
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“Drink to me only...’ 
from Lily Cups 


Fenelon K. Doscher carries, in the back of his 
Cadillac, a stock of Lily Cups, for hot or cold 
beverages. If anyone has the effrontery, at a party, 
to offer him liquid refreshment in any but one of 
his company’s products, he simply switches the 
liquid to the only paper cup which will ever touch 
his lips. His devotion to The Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
has paid off: Fen Doscher has just been named to 
the board of directors. He’s the company’s v-p in 
charge of sales. .. . There are two sides to Mr. D’s 
nature — socially he is the charming, gallant bon 
vivant: At his desk he’s strictly business. ‘‘Fen,” 
said a friend, ‘burns with no slow, gem-like fire. 
He erupts. Ideas gush forth like champagne from 
a warm bottle. His energy is prodigous.” He’s 
risen through the sales ranks, he’s never lost his 
touch for and with the guy who gets out and sells. 

. . Fen Doscher is interested in almost anything. 
Because he has four kids he takes education on, 
extracurricular. He is, as a matter of fact, almost a 
“bug” on education. And, to keep abreast, he still 
reads everything he can on salesmanship. (His li- 
brary of salesmanship books is larger than most 
executives’ general libraries. ) 


Born Where the Wheels Begin 


Environment must have had something to do with 
Carl Schultz’s career. He was born in Lansing, 


Mich. ‘Today he’s the recently elected v-p of Auto- 
motive Sales, Motor Wheel Corp., whose head- 
quarters are right in his home town. Carl studied 
metallurgy at Purdue after graduating from Michi- 
gan State. He was a “wheel” there, too—a football 
wheel. And after college he turned down an offer 
to play pro football for Detroit, went to work in 
the automotive field. Along the line he’s worked 
in technical and executive capacities for such giants 
as Oldsmobile, Ford. Since Motor Wheel (which 
he joined in ’53) is one of the major wheel suppliers 
to the passenger car industry, his knowledge of the 
auto industry — and his contacts with some of its 
chief executives — has been, he admits, “definitely 
helpful.” His two sons are following in their dad’s 
footsteps: Bob was graduated from MSC, is an 
engineer for an automobile manufacturer. Roger 
is scheduled to graduate from the same college this 
year and repeat Bob’s pattern. Their dad doesn’t 
play much football anymore. But during the season 
he’s out every Saturday yelling himself hoarse. 
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READY TO BE SOLD, The Todd Company’s new six-bank Protectograph Dis- 
burser is surrounded by the executives who will soon help to launch it. Left 
to right: L. S. Callaghan, vice-president; L. T. Thomasma, vice-president and 
general sales manager; A. Richard Todd, executive vice-president; George L. 


Todd, president, and Walter L. Todd, chairman of the board. 


Top Brass Flies Into Field 


To Spur (and Make) Sales 


Todd Co. executives leave desk and office for a week of 
on-the-road selling. New product is "‘officially"’ launched. 


Many companies, in the next few 
months, will hold meetings across the 
country to arouse salesmen’s interest in 
new products, new sales campaigns 
and new sales goals for 1956. 

Adopting a different sales strategy, 
The Todd Co., Inc., 56-year-old man- 
ufacturer of checks and check protect- 
ing equipment, stripped the main office 
in Rochester, N. Y., of its top exec- 
utive and administrative personnel to 
form a flying task force which made 
actual sales calls in the firm’s 32 
American and Canadian territories. 
The calls were made during the week 
of November 14. 

Top executives who hit the road, 
brief case in hand, included 69-year- 
old Walter L. Todd, chairman of the 
board; George L. Todd, president; 
A. Richard Todd, executive vice-presi- 
dent, who heads manufacturing opera- 
tions, and Leonard T. Thomasma, 
vice-president in charge of sales. In 
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all, 17 home office personnel joined the 
company’s 300-man sales force. 

The week-long project was de- 
signed to demonstrate to the field sales 
representatives top management’s in- 
terest in the new Todd Protectograph 
Disburser, a combination check pro- 
tector-signer-dater, as well as Todd’s 
other check protecting machines. 

Todd officials felt that rather than 
“cheering salesmen on’’ in field sales 
meetings, customary with many firms, 
actual sales work by the top executive 
and administrative staff would be 
more effective. 

The executives ranged from Mon- 
treal to Dallas and from New York 
to Portland, Ore., in making regular 
sales calls with the sales force. Todd's 
new multi-purpose check protector has 
now been introduced to a variety of 
accounts and Todd executives have 
similarly been introduced to selling 
this product in the field. 


ITINERARY is confirmed by Louis P. 
Rinehart, manager of sales develop- 
ment and planning. He will emplane 
for Montreal, Toronto, Boston. 


LAST LETTER is signed by Robert 
W. Geoghegan, assistant general sales 
manager, before swinging through 
Dixie—Memphis, Dallas, New Orleans. 


NOTHING FORGOTTEN, Ernest I. 
Reveal, director of market research, 
scans his desk before heading to the 
New York City sales territory. 
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ON THE WAY, three Todd executives leave headquarters. Geoghegan (left) EN ROUTE TO DENVER, Milwaukee 


heading south; H. G. Jackson (center), director of sales planning and de- and Minneapolis is Robert P. Scott, 
velopment, going west, and Rinehart is all set to fly north to Canada. Todd’s director of advertising. 


OFF TO JAMAICA (New York City) is Frank D. Gal- 
braith, director of sales training and education. He drove 
to airport, flew to New York to save time. 


CUSTOMER CONTACT is made by Walter L. Todd, chair- LEFT BEHIND in an empty office while her boss, Presi- 
man of the board. He explains new product’s safety dent George L. Todd, does a week of selling, is Louise 
features to James Gray, savings bank vice-president. Wiederhold, secretary, who uses the time to tidy up. 
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Happier Salesmen, Lower Costs, 
Under Lady Esther's New Pay Pian 


Turnover has dropped precipitately since Lady Esther, 
Division of Zonite Products Corp., realigned territories 
and established a compensation setup which provides 
elements of security and incentive. Here's how it works. 


An interview by Alice B. Ecke with 


MILTON S. SAMUELS, General Manager 
Lady Esther, Division of Zonite Products Corp. 


A new equity compensation plan 
and Department of Assistant Sales 
Managers have cut down salesmen 
turnover from more than 70% within 
a year to 10% for Lady Esther, cos- 
metics and toilet preparations manu- 
facturer. 

“We saw the handwriting on the 
wall back in 1951, warning us to 
revise our sales compensation methods 
if we wanted to hire and hold the 
sales talent we need to keep pace with 
changing times,” says Milton S. 
Samuels, Lady Esther’s general man- 
ager. “Practically every business in 
the country at that time was feeling 
the sharp changes in the American 
economy. We felt it, too, in our sales 
department. 


“Tt was not the Korean War alone 
that was changing the American busi- 
ness scene. Added to that was the 
growing desire on the part of young 
men to have a safe and steady income. 
They were marrying younger, having 
children earlier, and were much less 
willing than I was at their age to take 
chances on their ability to make 
money as salesmen. 

“The cosmetics and toiletries mar- 
ket is highly competitive. Our ranking 
in the industry is high. Lady Esther 
face powder is the leading popular- 
price powder in the country, with the 
highest sales volume. Our Four-Pur- 
pose Face Cream has the second 
largest sales volume in the United 
States. Other products made by Lady 


highest honors in his class. 


Lady Esther's Samuels... 


. is one of the youngest general managers in the cosmetics industry 
—38 years old, native of New York City. 
Franklin & Marshall College in 1940, with a B.S. in economics— 
His first job was assistant manager of 
Simon Sycle Department Store, Richmond, Va. 
Navy got him. Commissioned an Ensign USNR in 1941. 
from active duty in 1945 as Lt. Commander. 


He was graduated from 


After that the U. S. 
Released 
He then went to the 


Esther are hormone cream which 
leads in the popular-price field, and 
Puff Magic, introduced in 1954 and 
now one of the leading products in 
the cosmetics mass market. Our new- 
est product introduced last September, 
is a Liquid Four-Purpose Face Cream. 

“To cope with fast-moving com- 
petition in our field, we need high- 
caliber, well-trained salesmen. We are 
spending $1% million or more on 
national advertising to build potential 
demand for our products. What hap- 
pens at point-of-purchase, though, de- 
termines the extent to which that 
potential is converted into sales for 
the company. There is no substitute 
for the merchandising work our sales- 
men do at the retail level. We need 
to hold salesmen who can be merchan- 
dising and promotion consultants to 
their customers — salesmen who are 
more interested in moving our prod- 
ucts through the outlet rather than to 
the outlet. 

“Our selection of salesmen is based 
on interview, appearance, education 
and experience in the toiletry field or 
a related one. All new men are inter- 
viewed by four top executives. They 
go through a probationary training 
period in the home office, and are then 
indoctrinated in sales, advertising and 
production, after which they go into 
the field with an assistant sales man- 


Emporium Department Store, San Francisco, as research director. 


Samuels entered the cosmetics field as West Coast sales representa- 
tive for Worth Perfumes, traveling throughout the Southwest, South- 
east, East and Midwest in subsequent years. After a stint with the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce he became sales representative for 
Jules Montenier, Inc., and was promoted to assistant sales manager. 
In 1950 he went to Lady Esther as sales supervisor and was promoted 
to general sales manager in 1952. Last August he was appointed 
general manager. 


HIGH MORALE, says Milton Sam.- 
uels (right), is one of the major 
benefits stemming from an improved 
compensation arrangement for sales- 
men. With'him in a huddle over a 
point-of-purchase piece is Ken Freed- 
man, assistant sales manager. 
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uger — with no set training period. 
Each man is given direct supervision 
until he is able to effectively manage 
his own territory. This, needless to 
Say, is expensive selection of salesmen. 

“But . . . despite all our efforts to 
hire high-caliber salesmen, we were 
not succeeding in holding them. Our 
turnover in 1951 was more than 70% 
of our salesmen a year. 

“Our problem in revitalizing our 
sales organization with the new blood 
needed to expand business was to pro- 
vide for unanimity of interest between 
management and salesmen. If a sales 
compensation plan fails to provide 
that interest, there is no control over 
future sales of the company. We were 
failing to get our salesmen to do what 
management wanted done whe. it 


wanted it done. Gripes were coming 


in from both our older salesmen and 
our new salesmen. 

“The first basic policy change 
needed, we concluded, was to provide 
equitable sales compensation — that 
would be in line with the emotional 
changes in young men as well as the 
changed structure of our economy 
and free society. ‘Today an aggressive 
young salesman wants more security 
for his family and a stable income on 
which he can plan his purchases and 
which his wife can budget according 
to family needs. The fluctuating in- 
come is a problem with which most 
Wives cannot and will not cope.” 

Lady Esther’s old compensation 
plan was based on a flat commission 
for all salesmen regardless of the size 
of their respective territories, their 
buying income, distances, etc. 

Each salesman received a drawing 
account of $150 a week against com- 
missions, which he used to live and 
travel on during the year. A settle- 
ment was made at the end of the year, 
based on a flat commission rate, less 
the advance draw, for all the sales 
volume in his territory. If there was 
a difference in his favor, he received 
a check for that amount. 

“Under our old plan,” Samuels 
points out, “‘a salesman who was mar- 
ried could not be sure how much of 
his draw his wife could count on for 
family expenses. It depended on how 
much was needed from his draw for 
travel. His wife received what was 
left.” 

Territory divisions were inequi- 
table. ‘The country was divided into 
five large territories, with no regard 
for the buying income within their 
boundary limits. Five salesmen were 
kept traveling as fast as they could 
in an attempt to service their accounts 
without a planned itinerary. Terri- 
tories included such abnormal dis- 
tances as: 

Maine to Virginia, from the At- 
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Quota 1955 Sales 
1 Actual 
sales amount 


$ 39,036.57 $ 44,881.07 


25,227.09 36,769.47 


35,181.52 2h ,512.32 


lst Quar. Total 99 445.18 106,162.86 
April 40,976.73 48,305.62 


May 38,940 03k hl ,h52.38- 


June 36,638.56 43 5396.39 


2nd Quar. Total 116 555.63 133 153 39 


6 Mos, Total 216,000.81 239,316.25 
July 32,648.31 59,292 .20 
August 76 ,hh2 673 67,981.70 
September 55,718.95 


3rd quar. Total 165,009.99 


9 Mos. Total 381,010.80 


Octeber 45,092.70 


November 36,016.80 
December 39,795.95 
4th Quar. Total 120,905.45 


TOTAL $501,916.25 


Commission rate on increase Guaranteed net 
over 1 sales 1.63 %. salary $ 8,000.00. 
pagebte at end ~ year) (Does not include 


travel expenses.) 


SALES PERFORMANCE SHEETS, such as this, are kept for each of Lady 
Esther’s salesmen. The incentive commission percentage is based on quotas 
established by the previous year’s volume. It averages between 1.36% and 
3.08% over and above base salary, depending on territory volume. 


Some of the Pay Plan's Benefits... 


e Turnover of salesmen has been reduced in one year from more than 
70% to 10%. 

e A unanimity of interest has been built up between management and 
salesmen. 

e Each salesman is guaranteed his previous year’s income. 

e Salesmen’s minds are now focused on a realistic sales objective. 

e Salesmen are stimulated to do their defined sales jobs and aid in 
the achievement of management’s objectives. 

e Salesmen have a sense of belonging through management’s recog- 
nition of their individual abilities for future executive positions. 

e National advertising is enthusiastically merchandised at point-of- 
purchase. 

e Wives of salesmen are more interested in their husbands’ future 
with the company. 

e The company finds salesmen’s high morale is economical. Direct 
unit selling costs have been reduced. 


UNEQUAL TERRITORIES (in buying potential) were abandoned in favor of 
this new setup based on data obtained from SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey 


of Buying Power. 


Now the company has a practical means for answering the 


question, “How are we doing in X territory?” 


lantic Coast to western Pennsylvania. 
Virginia to Florida, from the At- 
lantic Coast to Louisiana and Ten- 


nessee. 
Louisiana to Missouri, west to the 
Pacific, including Washington, Ore- 


gon and the Rocky Mountain area. 

Western New York State and 
western Pennsylvania to Indiana, and 
Michigan to Tennessee. 

Indiana to Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota to the northern border to Texas. 

The first move, Samuels explains, 
was to realign and increase the num- 
ber of territories. Based on the Lady 
Esther national distribution—dealers 
and wholesalers—these 12 equitable 
redistributions were made: 

New England and New York 
State, exclusive of New York City. 

New York City, Westchester 
County, Long Island and New Jer- 
sey. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Washington, D. C., Vir- 
ginia,. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
zinia, Kentucky, Ohio. 

Michigan, Indiana. 

Northern Illinois, including Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
eastern Nebraska. 

Missouri, Kansas, Tennessee, south- 
ern Illinois. 

Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas. 

The Rocky Mountain area. 

Southern California north to San 
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Luis Obispo, Arizona. 

Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington. 

‘Twelve senior sales representatives 
now service these territories, under 
the direction of an assistant sales man- 
ager who works closely with them in 
the field. In addition, in the concen- 
trated territories such as New York, 
New England, 12 junior salesmen 
work with senior territory representa- 
tives. Coordinator of the entire sales 
organization is the general sales man- 
ager. 

Distribution of Lady Esther Prod- 
ucts falls in two categories: 

Direct distribution through all de- 
partment stores, drug, grocery and 
variety chains, and drug, variety and 
grocery wholesalers. 

Indirect distribution through the 
above wholesalers to independent 
drug, variety and grocery outlets. 

Direct and indirect volume repre- 
sent equal sales volume, although the 
number of direct accounts is far less 
than the indirect accounts serviced by 
wholesalers. 

“Our next move,” says Samuels, 
“was to obtain the net buying income 
in each of our new territories from 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey of 
Buying Power. This is how we esti- 
mated and continue to estimate our 
sales potential throughout the coun- 
try: First, we determine the total per- 
centage of Effective Buying Income 
each Lady Esther territory represents 
to the United States. Then we com- 
pare these percentages to the percent- 
age of Lady Esther volume in each of 


the territories to the total United 
States Lady Esther volume. If the 
Lady Esther percentage is lower than 
that shown in the Survey of Buying 
Power, we take steps to uncover the 
reason for lost potential volume. If 
the percentage is greater in a given 
territory, we know that Lady Esther 
is doing well in that territory and 
that no further stimulation is needed 
for the time being. 

“High Spot Cities, published 
monthly by SALES MANAGEMENT, 
are also thoroughly studied at Lady 
Esther. We now provide all our sales- 
men with this information because in 
cities where business is up we know 
that sales of Lady Esther products 
should go up, since they appeal to all 
income groups. 

The new compensation plan calls 
for a base salary ranging from $6,000 
to $9,000 for all salesmen employed 
when the new plan went into effect, 
based on their volume, length of serv- 
ice and experience. This base salary, 
paid semi-monthly, serves as a staple 
foundation to insure security and 
steady income to the salesmen and 
their families. 


Commission Rate Varies 


Starting salary for new salesmen is 
$6,000. This is increased according to 
their progress and proved ability. In 
addition to the base salary, each sales- 
man is given an incentive commission, 
the rate of which varies in each case 
—based on the percentage of business 
of which each territory is representa- 
tive to the national Lady Esther sales 
volume. This commission is paid 
yearly on all sales volume over a 
yearly quota set up at the beginning 
of each year. The quotas represent the 
preceding year’s business in each ter- 
ritory. In short, base salaries are paid 
on base quota volume, and commis- 
sions are paid on increases over the 
preceding year’s sales volume. 

Territory commissions vary in ac- 
cordance with the size of each terri- 
tory so that equal compensation will 
be paid for equal percentage increases 
over quota. 

“We maintain,” says Samuels, 
“that it is just as difficult to sell to a 
small account as it is to sell to a big 
account. Therefore a salesman with 
small accounts in his territory should 
not be penalized. 

“For example, one of our salesmen 
may have to call on a buyer who pur- 
chases our products for a 200-store 
chain, while another salesman may 
have to call on a buyer for three or 
four stores. Selling merchandise and 
sales promotions to these two buyers 
takes up the same amount of time, 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. + LEXINGTON 2-3135 


An EAR-TO-THE=GROUND comes first 


in "Ditch-Digginge" Advertising 


that sells by helping people buy 


How lorg since you've made a genuine effort to dig for the real reasons 
behind the polite reasons prospects give for not buying? 


How long since you've made sure your advertising was functioning as a 
low-cost conveyor of the information prospects must have in order to 
understand how, and why your product fits their needs? 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser, like any good conversationalist, first listens to 


what his prospects have to say; then says what his prospects want to hear in their 
own selfish interests. 


His "EARS" are field calls made for the sole purpose of detecting the things people 
really think about his product in connection with their own jobs. 


His "TONGUE" is the printed word. 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser doesn't rush into print. He finds out for sure who 
the people are that specify, buy, install, use, and maintain what he has to sell. 
Then he finds out what's on their minds that connects with the use of his product. 


Even if he learns nothing new = nothing he didn't know before = such "digging" gives 
the advertiser two valuable results: 


FIRST — A clear, up-to-date appreciation of what comes first in the 
thinking of customers and prospects, (It's amazing how often 
' what seems important to the advertiser and what is important 
to the prospect are miles apart.) 


SECOND — A reliable working pattern for his "ditch-digging" copy =~ a 
pattern of what to say in his booklets, his direct mail, his 
publication advertising, his catalogs, his manuals, that will 
help him cut the cost of selling and servicing because it 
helps prospects to buy, use, and maintain his product, 


As "Ditch-Digging" Advertising gives buying information based on what's important to your 
prospects, it frees your salesmen for more of the work they can do best, such as matching 
the product's benefits to individual prospects! problems and closing more sales. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ve hebenghr Kop o 


MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 


“Experienced in the profitable use of the tools that help build sales at lower unit sales cost.’ 
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How the 

M.B. Skinner Co. 
uses ads in 
businesspaperss 
to sell clamps 
competitively... 


SKINNER-SEAI 

OBJECTIVE: 

To sell gas and water company 
officials on purchasing Skinner 
clamps rather than the clamps of 
a competitor. 


SCHEDULE: 

Two-color pages in four business 
publications. 

RESULTS: 

“The past year, 1954, during which 
these advertisements appeared, set 
a new sales record for the articles 
advertised for all time. The in- 
crease over '53 averaged 22%.” 


AGENCY: 
Jones & Taylor and Associates. 


building better 
businesspapers ... 


better businesspaper 
advertising 


Tue Associateo Business PusLications 
Founded 1906 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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| effort and ability. Therefore commis- 


sions over quota are set up so that 
equal dollar rate in commission bonus 
is received on equal percentage of 
increase in each territory. 

“For purposes of clarification, let 
us say that a salesman has a territory 
producing a million-dollar volume and 
he increases that volume by 10%, 
or $100,000, for the year. His com- 
mission would then amount to $1,000 
if the percentage was figured at 1%. 

“If another salesman whose sales 
territory did a $500,000 yearly vol- 
ume, increased it 10%, his commission 
would have to be 2% so that he, too, 
could receive a commission bonus of 
$1,000. 

“We are always aware that a com- 
pany with such penetrating national 
distribution as Lady Esther has as 
much obligation to small accounts as 
to big ones. 


Territory Differentials 


“As explained before, our incentive 
commission percentage is based on 
quotas established by the previous 
year’s volume. In order to set up our 
incentive commission rate, we had to 
determine how much money we could 
afford to pay on increased sales over 
this national quota. When this per- 
centage was determined we _ then 
broke it down into territories. Our 
salesmen average between 1.36% and 
3.08% in incentive commission over 
and above their base salaries—again 
depending on the sales volume of their 
respective territories.” 

There are no house accounts in the 
Lady Esther compensation plan. Prior 
to 1951 the company had house ac- 
counts but, Samuels maintains, they 
were unfair and unprofitable. “‘House 
accounts,’ he points out, “discourage 
salesmen’s incentive, particularly 
when large chain house accounts with 
stores throughout the country need 
servicing. Salesmen know that any 
cooperation display-wise, etc., they 
get from individual house-account 
chain stores in their territories may 
well decrease the sales potential of 
their own accounts in the same vicin- 
ity. Therefore they steer clear of 
house-account stores.” 

Traveling expenses: A flat sum of 
$11 per diem is paid by Lady Esther 
for expenses while traveling, plus $2 
for incidentals. The salesmen drive 
company - owned automobiles unless 
they prefer to use their own cars. In 
the latter case Lady Esther pays 7 
cents per mile. When a salesman has 
extra entertainment expenses in his 
territory Lady Esther pays the bill. 
Long distance telephone calls are also 
paid by the company. 


The benefits of the new compensa- 
tion plan are recognized by all the 
salesmen. As the plan is carried out, 
Samuels points out, each salesman is 
guaranteed his prior year’s income in 
this way: 

Quotas set up for each territory 
each year are actually the volume for 
the preceding year. On this volume 
each salesman is theoretically paid his 
salary. 

For example, if a salesman is paid 
$6,000 and receives a $500 commis- 
sion bonus at the end of one year as 
a result of exceeding his prior year’s 
volume and the current year’s quota, 
his base salary is then increased to 
$6,500 for the following year and his 
new quota will again be the preceding 
year’s business. This part of the base 
salary increases automittically. “But,” 
says Samuels, “we also raise base 
salaries for salesmen whose ability 
and value to the company warrant 
raises even though they have not ex- 
ceeded yearly quotas. In many cases 
local economic conditions handicap 
increases in business, and for this rea- 
son competent salesmen are not penal- 
ized. Several of our salesmen, for 
example, have had their sales reduced 
because of the hurricanes and floods 
this year. We cannot in all justice 
expect them to pay for conditions be- 
yond their control. 


Turnover Cut 


turnover,” Samuels, 
“was one of the most serious prob- 
lems before our new equity compen- 
sation plan was adopted. We had a 
turnover of more than 70% of our 
salesmen each year. The new plan 
has cut turnover down to 10%. And 
in each of these cases the resignation 
was the result of uncontrollable out- 
side forces having nothing to do with 
the compensation plan. 

“*The new plan also keeps the sales- 
men’s wives interested in their hus- 
bands’ future. They encourage them 
to earn an incentive bonus not only 
because the extra money is helpful, 
but because of the pride and recog- 
nition that go with it. 

“But equitable compensation 
alone cannot continue to keep sales- 
men happy. After we revised our 
compensation plan, we saw the need 
for another policy change, and that 
was to instill in our salesmen an 
awareness of being a part of manage- 
ment—something that had not been 
recognized in our practice of the past. 

“The Lady Esther Sales Depart- 
ment of Assistant Sales Managers is 
what we choose to call our new plan, 
because it best describes what we have 
endeavored to develop within our 


“Sales says 
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All postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 
offices mentioned in the text really exist. 


Grit—weekly best-seller in America’s least exploited market 


A figure Filbert (S.C., W.Va.) from Fiftysix (Ark.) 
has figured out that the Grit market is bigger than 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, Rochester and 
Indianapolis combined. 

But advertising aimed at metropolises misses the 
people in this market. They're grass-roots people— 
spread out all over the U.S.A. in towns like the ones 
from which we snagged the postmarks. Towns more 
than a hoot and a holler away from big cities. 
Towns no commuter’s local ever whistled at. True 
small towns. 

The weekly Grit audit now hits 800,000 copies 
in 16,000 towns—and keeps on going. That means 
better than 3%4 million readers. And 58.54% of 
them in towns of 2500 or less! No other national 
magazine comes even close to such small-town con- 
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centration. Which is one important reason why 
small towns represent America’s least exploited 
market. 

Grit belongs in small towns the way chocolate 
cake does in church suppers. Small-town people 
live by it. They get their news, fiction, games, 
comics, menus, patterns, workshop plans, child- 
raising hints, poetry and puzzles from Grit. 

And it’s their buying guide, too. We've 20 years’ 
documentary proof of that. The best proof, though, 
is your own. That costs about $1 per town per year 
for a full-scale, large-space campaign. Take your 
Place (Ky.) in the small-town Sun (La.) with Grit! 
Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolaro, Meeker 


& Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by Doyle & 
Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Your advertising 
gets up... 
stays up! 


Illuminated Clocks 


increase your sales . . . build dealer 

will ... create a greater demand 
‘or your products. Pam Clocks are 
your on-the-spot salesmen, working 
for you 24 hours a day! 
WLUMINATION Dazzling colors with 
illumination catch the eye of every 
passerby! 
DEALER PREFERENCE Every dealer needs 
and wants a clock for his store or 
office. 
POSITION Gets the “top spot” right 
where your products are sold. 
PERMANENCE Stays up for years and 
years with no weakening of its adver- 
tising power! 
ATTENTION VALUE Everyone looks at a 
clock—and every look helps make 
sales! 
LOW COST Can be included in your 
current promotion program at Jittle 
or no cost to your company. 
PAMELA CLOCK SAYS .. . 

Mail this coupon NOW 


for Pam’s complete mer- 
chandising plan! 


PAM Clock Co., Inc. 


432 Main Street, New Rochelle 2, N.Y. 
Send full information to: 


at 


pany 
Address 
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sales organization. 

“One of the most serious com- 
plaints from our salesmen throughout 
the country was that they did not feel 
that they were a part of the manage- 
ment team for which they worked. 
This, they pointed out, was as im- 
portant to them as salary. That alert- 
ed us to the fact that our old practice 
of predetermined directives without 
consultations with our salesmen in the 
field resulted in a sense of injustice 
and lack of understanding. 

“Recognizing this need for a closer 
rapport between salesmen out in the 
field and the home office, we have 
gone to great lengths to solve the 
problem, and we are happy to report 
that we have solved it with excellent 
results.” 

The plan to make every man an 
assistant sales manager takes form in 
this way: 

Whenever a Lady Esther salesman 
has a particular aptitude for or knack 
of selling or promoting the company’s 
products, Samuels uses his talents to 
formulate future sales policies and 
sales promotions on a national basis 
when the occasion arises. 


Does Own Promotion 


This is accomplished by calling the 
salesman in to the home office and 
turning over-’u him the job of setting 
up his sales promotional plan for the 
entire country. He works closely with 
all department heads, including sales, 
advertising, purchasing, traffic and 
production managers. 

A two-pronged effect on the sales 
staff, the plan . 

... gives the salesmen the sense of 
belonging through recognition of their 
individual abilities. 

... affords the salesmen an oppor- 
tunity to study the inner mechanisms 
of the Lady Esther. organization. 

“The value of the salesman within 
his own territory is thus increased,” 
Samuels points out. “He is cognizant 
of the minimum and maximum limi- 
tations of the company as applied to 
his accounts. He gains the respect of 
his accounts by being able to give 
them authoritative reasons for not 
granting an unreasonable request. He 
has more confidence in his ability to 
service difficult accounts. He is bet- 
ter able to advise retailers on any- 
thing from counter displays to mer- 
chandising Lady Esther national ad- 
vertising on the local level. 

“While most companies bring their 
salesmen in to the home office for 
training, Samuels points out that 
Lady Esther goes a step farther with 
tangible results for the company as 
well as for the salesmen. “In this 
way,” he says, “we are supplied with 


Coming Soon 


“How Railway Express’ Direct 
Mail Does Double-Duty.” 


new blood for future management 
posts. 

“There are always a few leaders 
who set the pattern for others to fol- 
low, and we do everything we can to 
develop those salesmen for executive 
positions later on. 

“When a salesman feels he is un- 
derstood and has a voice in formu- 
lating company policies and direc- 
tives, he is willing to work that much 
harder to make them successful. He 
is stimulated to do his defined sales 
job, follow through on sales promo- 
tional programs and aid in_ the 
achievement of sales management's 
objectives. 

“For management, the new com- 
pensation plan and the Lady Esther 
Sales Department of Assistant Sales 
Managers are economical in that they 
build and maintain high morale. For 
a company that sells mass-market 
products and needs expanding volume 
to maintain profits, this is all impor- 
tant. We are protecting good will so 
far as public recognition of our prod- 
ucts as symbolic of quality standards. 

“Our national advertising is build- 
ing potential demand for our prod- 
ucts. What happens at point-of-pur- 
chase, though, determines the extent 
to which that potential is converted 
into sales for the company. Our sales- 
men are now merchandising and pro- 
motion consultants to their custom- 
ers. 

“To back them up in their mer- 
chandising efforts at the retail level, 
we are planning a powerful adver- 
tising campaign for 1956—with a 
budget of $1%4 million or more. Ad- 
vertising, through Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., will be over TV and 
radio and in newspapers and maga- 
zines. It will be determined by the 
audience we want to reach for our 
salesmen and the product we want to 
stress. 

“In announcing a new product, 
radio saturation spots are used. Spe- 
cial promotions are advertised largely 
through newspapers. ‘Television will 
be used to support a product which is 
already successful and to provide 
product continuity. Magazines will 
be used to sustain and complement 


radio and television advertising.” 
The End 
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Congress on Safari through 
The Excise Tax Jungle 


Good news: The multitudinous confusions and inequities 


of the present tax code covering tolls on so many manu- 


factured products are in for a clear-up and a clean-up. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD * Washington Editor 


There’s a good possibility that Con- 
gress will take some action to clean up 
the ambiguous and befuddled tax 
codes, which you and your legal de- 
partment find so confusing. If you’re 
redesigning a product or remodeling 
your sales structure in the hope of 
cutting your tax payments, you'd do 
better to wait. 

Members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who originate tax 
legislation, recently made themselves 
experts in what ails the excises. This 
was fairly easy. It was a matter, so to 
speak, of hanging out a sign inviting 
people to complain. 

One great trouble, by no means the 
only one, is that excises by their na- 
ture are levied against specified prod- 
ucts. If you’re in a business whose 
wares have never been taxed, this may 
seem simple to you: just list what 
you want to tax. That, it happens, is 
what’s done. But it sometimes leads 
to complications. 

The law puts a 10% manufactur- 
ers’ tax on TV and radio sets, as well 
as on listed components sold for re- 
placement. ‘On this list are tubes but 
not the more recently invented tran- 
sistors which can replace them. One 
product is given a competitive advan- 
tage over another. 

The statute does not mention hi-fi 
amplifiers. Manufacturers long sus- 
pected that they were getting con- 
flicting rulings on whether these 
amplifiers were taxable when replac- 
ing ordinary amplifiers, which are 
taxed. Goaded by complaints to Con- 
gress, the Internal Revenue Service 
has just started to impose a uniform 
tax on those suitable for living rooms 
—10 watts or less. But, so far, nothing 
has been published. The Government 
makes no pledge that it won’t reverse 
itself, either taxing stronger ampli- 
fiers, too, or letting the weaker ones 
go free. 

Electric clothes driers are taxed at 
5%; washers are not taxed at all. 
Manufacturers of combined washer- 
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driers have been at odds with the 
Service on the amount of the tax; 
some suspected that their competitors 
were being favored. You can interpret 
the tax law in at least three ways. ‘The 
drier might be an accessory to a tax- 
free washer, in which case there would 
be no tax at all. Instead, it might be 
the washer that is an accessory, so 
that the price of the whole product is 
taxed. Finally, Government might tax 
only the part of the price allocated 
to the drier. Since complaints came 
to Congress, the Service has adopted 
the last technique, without yet an- 
nouncing that it has done so. 

Again, there’s a 5% impost on 
sundry household appliances, care- 
fully enumerated. When the law was 
written, most appliances (ranges and 
water heaters excepted) used elec- 
tricity so that the word “electric’’ is 
repeated as an adjective before each 
product. Since then, garbage disposal 
units that run on gas have been placed 
on the market. Are they tax-free? The 
Internal Revenue Service has not an- 
nounced a general ruling, though it’s 
suspected in the trade it probably 
mailed out private ones. 

Congress is expected to deal even- 
handedly with gas and electric dis- 
posal units. The tax will be imposed 
on gas. 

Household refrigerators are taxed. 
In contrast, one in back of a butcher 
shop is free. When you come to pay 
the tax, unfortunately, you can’t al- 
ways tell which is which. After all, 
a 10-bedroom home in Westchester 
County has a larger refrigerator than 
the nearby snack bar. Such exceptions 
notwithstanding, the Service decided 
to distinguish by size: It prescribed 
dimensions that set apart domestic 
and commercial types. If your refrig- 
erator is large enough, there’s no tax 
on it. In a way that’s just, since the 
head of a 10-bedroom household usu- 
ally feels that it’s a hotel he’s running. 

Not all excises are levied directly 
on the manufacturer. Some—those on 
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In Texas... 


SALES MANAGEMENT REPORTS THAT — 
(NOVEMBER 10, 1955) 


FORT WORTH is 
srowing FASTER! 


POPULATION FOOD STORE SALES 
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furs, jewelry, cosmetics and luggage 
—are collected by storekeepers. 

Furs are taxed at 10% and a gar- 
ment is fur if, at the time of manufac- 
ture, the fur alone was worth at least 
three times the next costliest com- 
ponent. Thus, a fur collar may be 
taxable. By sewing the fur to a rea- 
sonably expensive cloth coat, the man- 
ufacturer gets rid of the tax. Such 
tie-ins, or sew-ins, it’s complained, 
hurt the fur business. 

The tax on jewelry covers not only 
articles ‘known as jewelry whether 
real or imitation,” but those “‘orna- 
mented, mounted or fitted with pre- 
cious metals or imitations thereof.” 
So carved wood for book ends or for 
picture frames has been taxed, along 
with vanity and cigarette cases, glass- 
ware, pottery, shoe buckles. 


“Jewelry: What Is It? 


To attract customers, a manufac- 
turer is tempted to beautify his prod- 
uct. He must be careful lest he find 
himself in the jewelry business—a de- 
velopment that will make his cus- 
tomers hesitate. They don’t want to 
be forced to collect money they can't 
keep. 

The tax on cosmetics and _ toilet 
preparations covers shampoos, some of 
which, nevertheless, are not taxed. 
Depending on its chemical composi- 
tion, a shampoo may rank as soap, 
which is free. If the label and the 
advertising copy never refer to per- 
sonal appearance but, instead, to the 
removal of dandruff, there’s no tax. 

It’s said that some products are 
taxed at one department store counter 
and sold free at another. Bike saddle 
bags are taxed when the sale is cred- 
ited to the luggage buyer, not when 
they're sold in the sporting goods de- 
partment. Knitting bags with draw 
strings become luggage, which is 
taxed. 

Manufacturers of taxable products 
continually suspect that their com- 
petitors have gotten rulings that fore- 
go the payment. So, there’s a great 
demand that rulings be published. 

Disputes about what is and what 
is not taxable by no means exhaust the 
confusion. When there’s no question 
whatever about that point, amounts 
collected on a given product still may 
range all over the lot. 

There’s a 10% manufacturers’ levy 
on TV sets. If a set retails at $300, 
you'd expect the Government to col- 
lect about the same amount on each 
one that leaves the factory. It doesn’t. 
A company may sell through whole- 
salers at the price of, say, $175. The 
tax is $17.50. Or it may sell direct 
to stores at about $220, paying a tax 
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of $22. If it sells mail order or house- 
to-house, it pays $30. 

A sales manager doesn’t choose his 
distributors by the simple criteria of 
sales volume and service to customers. 
He keeps an eye on what the Gov- 
ernment will take. It takes less if he 
sells to wholesalers, more if he dis- 
tributes through company-owned re- 
tailing stores, most if his canvassers 
ring door bells. Ordinarily a company 
will have made good wholesaling ar- 
rangements in some territories, but not 
in others where it sells to retail ,deal- 
ers. Its tax bill varies not only by sales 
but by territory. 

Makers of household appliances, 
taxed at 5%, use an interesting device. 
Completely owned subsidiaries do 
their wholesaling. But you can’t cut 
your tax to some ridiculously low 
figure. You can’t, for instance, sell a 
$20 electric iron to your own whole- 
saling establishment for, say, $1, thus 
paying the Government only 10 cents. 

On such inside sales, Government 
exacts what it considers reasonable, 
“fair market.” If there’s a prevailing 
wholesale price, it will base its tax 
on that. Usually, an appliance com- 
pany sells to some independent whole- 
salers. The price to them becomes the 
one charged to the subsidiary. 

If a company did its own whole- 
saling without going to the trouble 
of incorporating a subsidiary, it would 
pay for the omission. The Govern- 
ment would tax its sales to retailers. 


Name's the Same 


The most likely remedy will be to 
reword the definition of “manufactur- 
er’s price,” which now excludes trans 
portation, delivery, insurance and in- 
stallation. Committee members seem 
hospitable to suggestions that a few 
more things be excluded, notably 
warehousing and such advertising and 
sales expense as can be charged to the 
business of wholesaling rather than 
manufacture. Just how such sales costs 
would be distinguished is one of a 
host of problems on which Congress 
would like advice. 

The new definition is expected to 
solve an’ incidental problem. Are ad- 
vertising allowances to distributors 
deductible? It will probably depend 
on whether the allowance is a whole- 
saling or a manufacturing cost. 

These and other complaints, it’s 
promised, will be satisfied. The 
changes will reduce Government col- 
lections —a point that worries the 
Administration which must wrestle 
with the budget it promised to bal- 
ance. Even so, members of the com- 
mittee seem determined. 

The End 
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Where to Get the Facts 
For Your 1956 Quota-Setting 


You can obtain them in an afternoon, and, actually, all 
you need are: five issues of SM's Survey of Buying Power 
(they came with your subscription to Sales Management) , 
and your Girl Friday to help on the simple arithmetic. 


BY HECTOR LAZO 


Any sales executive knows that ter- 
ritories differ. But until he gets the 
facts, he doesn’t know whether he is 
down or up in specific territories, or 
how much—even in his “good” ter- 
ritories, 

For the sales executive who is un- 
easy about this as he faces quota- 
setting for 1956, here is an easy, safe, 
economical way of getting the facts. 
It doesn’t require a lot of “long- 
haired” research: Just an intelligent 
and practical approach based on a 
few facts you already have in your 
possession. 

Actually all you need is your own 
company records and the last five 
issues of SM’s Survey of Buying 
Power (they come May 10 with your 
subscription to SALES MANAGEMENT ) 
some scratch paper, pencil, and your 
Girl Friday to help with the arith- 
metic. Best of all, you can do an 
analysis in an afternoon. 

That’s what thé v-p for sales of 
the J. B. Co. discovered on a hot July 
day. Like so many other companies, 
J.B. had expanded its line in the first 
half of 1955 by acquiring a small but 
well-run company in an allied field 
(cosmetics, house cleaners, a deodor- 
ant). The J. B. Co. had been active 
in the household field for many years, 
and had sold through department 
stores, food stores, super markets, 
hardware stores. With the new ac- 
quisition it would deal with drug 
stores as well. 

The merchandise J. B. made and 
sold was generally classified as “con- 
venience goods” — the kind the con- 
sumer expects to find almost any- 
where, of relatively low unit‘ price, 
and costing about the same through- 
out the United States. The sales or- 
ganization was primarily geographi- 
cal, by Census regions. Within the 
regions (called sales divisions) J. B. 
had separated the sales force in two 
regions by types of customers and was 


thinking of extending that policy 
nationally. 

However, Census lists nine separate 
regions, and J. B. found it more con- 
venient to group them into six sales 
divisions: New England stayed New 
England; the Middle Atlantic (New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
became J. B.’s Eastern Sales Division ; 
West North Central and East North 
Central regions became the Midwest 
Sales Division; East South Central 
and West South Central regions be- 
came the Southwest Division; the 
Mountain and Pacific Regions became 
the Western Sales Division. 

Checking on the population of these 
sales divisions, (See “J. B.’s Geo- 
graphical Sales Divisions, 1950”) the 
v-p discovered considerable discrep- 
ancy in the total number of people in 
each. This did not worry him too 
much, since virtually no company can 
divide the United States evenly into 
four or six divisions, each with the 
same population. It was obvious from 
looking at the “Summary of all Data 
by States and Sections” in SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power, for five successive years, that 
if he had divided the United States 
into six equal sections or divisions, 
those sections would not have stayed 
equal. 

J. B., like so many other companies, 
had revised its sales force and man- 


power allocations after World War 
II, and just before Korea—in 1950, 
to be exact—after having pretty defi- 
nite word that there had been a con- 
siderable shift toward the Southwest 
and West; Texas and California, in 
particular. 

Next J. B.’s v-p looked at the ad- 
vertising allocations. The budget for 
advertising had been examined in 
1950, but had been left about as it 
was. (See “J. B.’s Sales and Adver- 
tising Effort, 1950.””) In the light of 
population and other changes, this ad- 
vertising allocation looked even more 
out of balance than the manpower 
setup. 

Because of what the sales figures 
had shown in 1950 (and the three 
postwar years), Jim Sullivan had been 
sent from the Midwest to the West- 
ern sales office in San Francisco; Ed 
Turner had been sent to the South- 
west. Western sales were up by a 
good 10%, with only a small gain in 
the Southwest. 

At the sales meeting early in June, 
Jim Sullivan was asked to tell the 
boys just how they “did it out West.” 

But results were not what the v-p 
had expected. In fact, even before the 
meeting was over, there was a lot of 
grumbling. Yet the company sales pic- 
ture for 1954 and the first five months 
of 1955, which Sullivan had presented 
to the divisional sales managers, did 
not lie: His sales were up from 7% 
to 9.5% of the company total—an in- 
crease of 35% plus! Ed Turner was 
down from 16% to 15% of the total 
company sales, and Elmsford in New 
England was down from 9% to 
7.5%. 

Turner challenged the facts. The 
v-p felt uneasy. Company records 
were accurate, of that he was sure. 
Was something else wrong? 

Back in his own office he spied the 
1955 Survey of Buying Power which 


Who's Lazo? 


Hector Lazo, long-time director of marketing for Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has been, since 1952, Professor of Marketing at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
World War II he was Assistant Director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and prior to that, Executive Vice-President and Director of 
Marketing for a large national trade association. He is the author of 
several books and pamphlets in the field of marketing. 


New York University. During 
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The V-P for Sales Finds: 


Unequal population in his 6 sales divisions 


J. B.’s | GEOGRAPHICAL $ SALES DIVISIONS, 1950 


SALES DIVISION POPULATION ° J COMPANY SALES 


New England 6.17% 9.0% 
Middle Atlantic (Eastern) 20.01 


: . 28.0 
Midwest .... : 50.0 


29.51 30.0 
Soythwest. 17.25 16.0 
Southern 14.05 10.0 


Western 13.01 7.0 


2. Advertising allocation out of balance 


J. B.’s SALES AND ADVERTISING EFFORT, 1950 


By Sales Divisions _ , 


SALES DIVISION Jo COMPANY SALES % ADVERTISING ALLOCATION 


New England 
Eastern . 
Midwest 
Southwest 


9.0% 14.0% 
28.0 35.0 
30.0 25.0 
16.0 10.0 
10.0 10.0 

7.0 6.0 


Southern 
Western 


(See Table 8 for planned 1956 allocation.) 


3. His eyes popping at the increase in population and its shift to the West! 


POPULATION CHANGES BY REGIONS AND J. | B.’s SALES DIVISIONS — _ 1950-1954 


POPULATION 
REGION “Wie tbire 


Sales Division J CHANGE 


1950 1954 


New England 9,402,300 9,822,300 4.25% 


Middle Atlantic 


(Eastern) 30,482,000 31,799,400 4.26% 


East North Central i 30,733,300 32,668,300 


oh ta ~~ _ 14,631,100 
(Midwest)... 44,933,100 47,299,400 


West North Central ‘ 14,199,800 


East South Central ; 11,590,900 


11,737,900 
West South Central .. 14, 687, 400 — 


, a oe 15,789,900 
(Southwest) ‘* 26,278, 300 27,527,800 
South Atlantic 
(Southern) ; 21,401,200 23,240,100 


Mountain . . ‘ 5,139,100 5,823,100 

Pacific ... ies 14,675,400 17,054,300 
(Western) ... “ 19,814,500 _ as 22,877,400 

er 152,311,400, _ 162,566,400 
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he had been too busy to look at be- 
fore the meeting. Page 218: Sum- 
mary. Wait a minute. How did that 
compare with the Summary in 1950? 
The well-thumbed 1951 edition 
would have that. 

His eyes popped open: the popula- 
tion of the U.S, had gone from 152 
to 162 million, and more than three 
million showed up as Western gains! 
(See ‘Population Changes by Regions 
and J. B.’s Sales Divisions.’’) 

In New England, the change was 
in the thousands; in the Eastern Sales 
Division about a million, about the 
same as in the Southwest; the South- 
ern Divisions and the Midwest had 
gained almost a million and a half. 
But out West they had gained more 
than three million! 

But how about sales? From long 
experience, the v-p knew that company 
sales were closely related to sales of 
two types of commodities: general 
merchandise and food. Now that 
J. B. had acquired a drug and chemi- 
cal company, a look at drug sales 
might be profitable. 

Survey summaries showed sales, 
state by state, region by region, and 
all he needed was a pencil and a piece 
of paper. Later on, the slide rule came 
in handy. 

It was abundantly clear that popu- 
lation shifts had been accompanied by 
shifts in the sale of general merchan- 
dise, food and drugs. In less than a 
half-hour he had the actual figures. 
In another 30 minutes he had the rela- 
tive changes, in percentages. (See 
“Shifts in Population and Retail 
Sales, Selected Groups.’’) An easy cal- 
culation showed what the total U. S. 
change had been in population, retail 
sales of food, general merchandise and 
drugs. (See “Percentage of Increases, 
Population and General Merchandise 
Sales. . . .”’) How did his own sales 
regions compare with the 
average ? 


national 


The v-p had learned long ago to 
distrust averages, but they did serve 
the purpose of giving a starting point 
for comparisons. Later on (he made 
a mental note of this) he would get 
individual state figures and compare 
them. Right now, he would be satis- 
fied if he could get some facts about 
his sales divisions as a whole. He 
didn’t like the way Ed ‘Turner had 
looked as he left for the train, 

But of course every sales executive 
knows that as incomes change, the 
proportion spent for the ‘‘necessities 
of . life’ also changes. Disposable 
spending money is the most important 
single factor in “market for consumer 
especially when people are 
close to that line of ‘“‘necessity’’—shel- 
ter. food, clothing, health. So our v-p 
pulled out the figures of effective buy- 


goods,” 


44 


ing income by sales regions, and pro- 
portion of the total national income 
earned in each sales division. Again 
the slide rule gave him the percentage 
of change that had taken place, 1950) 
to 1954. (See “Effective Buying In- 
come by Sales Divisions.” ) 

But with all these tables now neatly 
set up, the v-p was puzzled. He could 
see from the tables that shifts and 
changes in his sales divisions had been 
important, some even spectacular. But 
how can one relate drug sales to gen- 
eral merchandise sales, or food sales? 
Like trying to find a common denomi- 
nator to sales of apples and oranges. 

As he studied the tables in the Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, a pattern 
seemed to emerge: people, buying 
power, sales of food, of general mer- 
chandise, of drugs. What relations 
do these have to each other from a 
marketing point of view? 

The v-p had been dealing in per- 
centages. What percent of weight 
could be given to these various factors 
to retain the proper relationship? 

The most important—disposable in- 
come. So let’s give that 40%. 

The next most important, people— 
25%. 

Next. in volume and importance, 
food—20%. 

Next, in dollar volume, general 
merchandise-—10%. 

Finally, drugs—5%. 

That keeps pretty much the dollars- 
and-cents relationship between volume 
of sales of food, general merchandise 
and drugs. The values assigned to 
“people” and to “disposable income’”’ 
naturally had to be good guesstimates. 

But percentages involve a lot of fig- 
uring. Can we simplify it? Let’s 
start with 10% rather than 100%. 
Disposable income, 4; people, 2'/; 
food, 2; general 
drugs, '/. 


merchandise, 1; 


If the v-p could find some way of 
applying this table of “common de- 
nominators” to the other tables, he 
might get a comparable picture in 
terms of total values: He could mul- 
tiply the percentage of population in 
his New England Sales Division by 
the population factor, 2!/, ; disposable 
income (effective buying power) had 
a value of 4, so he multiplied, for 
New England, the 6.53% in 1954 
by 4; the food figure was 6.75 and 
he multiplied it by the food factor, 2; 
general merchandise was 9.03 and 
that, multiplied by 1, is 9.03 ; the drug 
figure, which was 29.10, he multiplied 
by '/, giving him 14.55. 

New England then, reduced to-a 
common denominator, read: popula- 
tion, 10.625; effective buying power, 
93.08 ; food, 46.42; general merchan- 
dise, 9.03; 14.55. Total, 
173.705. 


drugs, 


ok eee ee 


Now the V-P 
for Sales: 


4. Computes relative 
changes 


Compares his sales 
against national aver- 
ages 


el 


Checks effective buy- 
ing income, contrasts 
it with his 6 sales divi- 
sions 


Looks for common de- 
nominator figures 


wl 


Then corrects his ob- 
solete advertising 


allocation 


SHIFTS'IN POPULATION AND RETAIL 'SALES 
Selected Groups 1950-1954 Percent of Total U. S. 


' POPULATION GENERAL MERCHANDISE FOOD 
SALES DIVISION 


1950 1954 1950 1954 1950 


New England 6.17% 6.00% 5.3 % 5.1 % 7.25% 
Eastern 20.01 19.60 19.75 19.20 24.70 
Midwest 29.51 29.10 33.00 32.90 29.30 
Southwest 17.25 16.90 15.15 15.10 13.10 
Southern 14.05 14.30 12.70 12.70 11.30 
Western 13.01 14.10 14.00 15.00 14.05 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASES 


Population, General Merchandise Sales, Food Sales and Drug Sales, 
By Sales Divisions, 1950 and 1954 


SALES DIVISION PO!ULATION GENERAL MERCHANDISE FOOD DRUGS 


New England .. 4.24% 9.03% 23.21% 29.10% 
Eastern 4.26 8.49 24.32 30.39 
Midwest 5.34 11.39 29.42* 35.61* 
Southwest 4.56 11.47 26.07 32.78 
Southern 8.41* 12.39 27.98 33.69 
Western 15.65* 20.51* 38.39* 45.63* 
TOTAL U. S. AVERAGE .. 6.75 12.57 28.57 34.97 


* Signifies above average. 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME BY SALES DIVISIONS, Jj. B. CO. 
As a percent of the total and percent of changes, 1950-1954 


PERCENT OF TOTAL EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME PERCENT OF CHANGE (Increase) 
SALES DIVISION 


New England 6.66% 6.53% 23.27% 
Eastern 23.71 22.28 18.17 
Midwest 30.03 31.03 25.78 
Southwest 12.83 13.13 28.71 
Southern 11.07 11.53 31.06 
Western 14.72 15.50 32.42 


TOTAL U. S. 100% 100% 25.75% 


TABLE OF COMMON DENOMINATOR TOTALS, By Sales Divisions * 


BUYING GENERAL 

SALES DIVISION POPULATION POWER FOOD MERCHANDISE DRUGS TOTALS 
New England 10.625 93.08 46.42 9.03 14.55 173.705 
Eastern 10.65 72.68 48.64 8.49 15.19 155.65 
Midwest 13.35 103.12 58.84 11.39 17.80 204.50 
Southwest 11.40 114.84 52.14 11.47 16.39 206.24 
Southern 21.205 124.24 55.78 12.39 16.845 230.28 
Western 39.125 129.68 76.78 20.51 22.815 288.91 
U. S. TOTALS 16.875 103.00 57.14 12.57 17.485 207.07 


* 


The “common denominator” is the value assigned to each factor; in our calculations number of people rates 2'/2; effective buying income rates 4; food 
sales, 2; sales of general merchandise rate 1, and drug sales rate /2. This makes a total of 10. Multiplying the percent of distribution of each factor 
by the common denominator value gives the above totals. The average United States market potential increase, 1950-54, for the J. B. type of com- 
modities is 207.07. Regions that rate less than that are below average; those totaling more, above average. 


REVISED ADVERTISING ALLOCATION FOR 1956* 


SALES DIVISION 1950 ALLOCATION 1956 ALLOCATION 
New England 14.0% 10.0% 
Eastern ~ 35.0 30.0 
Midwest 25.0 27.0 
Southwest 10.0 11.0 
Southern 10.0 10.0 
Western 6.0 12.0 


* Certain shifts in media were also made in the advertising breakdown reflecting the rapid growth of TV coverage, especially in the Eastern and Western 
Sales Divisions. 
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Working 
Alone? 


Mavse you own your 
business, sell your prod- 
uct, and write your own 
advertisements. 

If you need a lift in sales 
and advertising, a cus- 
tomer magazine by 
William Feather may be 
the solution. Better and 
less expensive than do- 
it-yourself. 


A TESTED CUSTOMER 
MAGAZINE FOR 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 


Complete details, samples 
and cost information will 
be sent upon request. 
Anyone in a business not 
competitive with our 
present customers can try 
our magazine on a test 
basis. Quit anytime you 
find the magazine is not 
doing an effective adver- 
tising job. 


The 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 
9906 Clinton Road Clevetand 9, O. 


| 
| 
| 
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He did the same for each of the 
sales divisions, and for the country 
as a whole. 

The national figure stood at 207.07. 
New England was 23.365 points be- 
hind the national average, some 16% 
behind the average. 

The “common denominator” figure 
for the entire country looked like this. 
(See “Table of Common Denomin- 
ator Totals, by Sales Divisions’) : 


U. S. total 
(increase in market) 
New England 
Eastern 
Midwest 
Southwest 
Southern 
Western 


207.07 
173.705 
155.65 
204.50 
206.24 
230.28 
288.91 


Below the national average: New 
England, 16.1%; Eastern, 24.8%; 
Midwest, 1.24% ; Southwest, 0.4%. 

Above the national average: South- 
ern, 11.2% and Western, 39.4%. 


Now You Have "Scores" 


Now we know not only the actual 
changes by regions and sales divisions, 
but on a comparable basis the increases 
in the regional potentials as far as fac- 
tors affecting J. B. Co. sales are con- 
cerned. 

If Jim Sullivan’s sales were not 

39.4% greater in 1954 than they were 
in 1950, he was falling behind his 
potential. Ed Turner’s potentials had 
gone down; so had Elmsford’s in 
New England. The eastern picture 
was a shock; that would need special 
attention as soon as he could get to 
it. 
And the sales v-p of the J. B. Co. 
wished very hard that he had looked 
at the Survey figures before the meet- 
ing. He had a tough job on his hands 
explaining and back-tracking. He 
would do it, of course, but the next 
meeting of regional sales managers 
would be a different story. 

For the sales executive interested in 
doing a similar comparative job for 
his own company: Calculations and 
computations of the J. B. Co. (the 
figures have been changed just enough 
to preserve the company’s anonymity ) 
took exactly three hours and 22 min- 
utes. With the help of a good Girl 
Friday they would take less time. The 
worrying about not having done it 
earlier will naturally take weeks, 

If you need a more detailed break- 
down by states as well, you can have 
that, too; even by counties, if you 
want to go that far. And you will 
discover that while New England has 
fallen behind the rest of the nation, 
the state of Connecticut has not only 
not fallen behind, but is slightly ahead 


of the “national parade.” Similarly, 
New York and Pennsylvania show 
much greater decreases than New Jer- 
sey. In the southern section, Florida 
is far ahead of the rest of the section 
and of the nation; Maryland and 
Virginia also show better-than-aver- 
age improvements (the suburbaniza- 
tion of Washington, D. C.). In other 
sections, Texas (which started the 
whole thing back in 1950) had gained 
somewhat, while Arizona, Colorado 
and particularly California had shot 
far ahead of the pack. 

On the basis of these tables, the ad- 
vertising allocations for 1956 were 
changed as shown in “Revised Adver- 
tising Allocation for 1956.” 

Of course, not every company can 
correlate its sales to the sales of the 
basic necessities of food, general mer- 
chandise, drugs. Since 1953, there 
have been seven other categories of re- 
tail sales. Any sales executive will 
very likely find the relationship he is 
seeking, unless he deals in a highly 
specialized field. He may also want 
to give the different factors different 
values: people may be more or less 
than 2!/; effective buying income, 
more or less than 4. But these two, 
which total 6!/, and therefore leave 
3% to be apportioned to the other 
factors, may be quite satisfactory 
starting points for anyone dealing in 
consumer goods. After all, people 
with money to spend constitute two- 
thirds of any potential market. 

The important thing is that with 
your own company figures and the 
totals in the Survey of Buying Power, 
you can in one afternoon find the facts 
for your 1956 campaign and sales 
effort. And that’s all that marketing 
research is, finding the facts. 


The End 


course 


| read it 


John D. Crummey, Ch. Bd. 
Food Mach. & Chem. Corp. 
San Jose 6, Calif. 


Here's another of the 284,706* 
corporate officers and titled execu- 
tives who read The Rotarian, 90% 
of whom buy material, equipment, 
supplies or services for their firms. 


@lotarian 


1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
*313,889 overage net poid ABC Dec. 1954 
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PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISERS reach far more 


people with Columbia Pacific than with any other 


Coast network. A full 30% more than can be 
reached with the second Coast network. 
For the very best availabilities, call CBS Radio 
Spot Sales or COLUMBIA PACIFIC 
The West’s Most Powerful 
RADIO NETWORK 


Sources 


on request 


How to Sidestep a Brush-Off, 
Get Sale Underway with Portfolio 


It's much too late to break out your advertising sales port- 
folio after you and the dealer have started to battle. This 
master salesman, who has made 100,000 dealer sales calls 


disclose ways to avoid the prospect's routine "no!" 


BY WILLIAM C. DORR* 


Mr. Salesman, are you using your 
advertising sales portfolio as_ the 
order-getting tool it is designed to be? 

Or, like the man who said, “I leave 
the darn thing in the car, it interferes 
too much with my selling,” are you 
just looking for an order instead of 
. going in to see your customer with 
the proved means of getting it? 

And when your account says, right 
off the bat, “Sorry, I’m not buying 
today,” what a nice, smiling comeback 
you have in “All right, so I’m not 
selling today. But I would like to 
tell you about our new... ” 

Since it is “news” you are bringing 
him, it isn’t often that the buyer will 
refuse to listen. Even if he can’t buy, 
he must know what is going on and 
he relies on the salesman to keep him 
posted. Thus a brush-off is by-passed 
with your portfolio already open and 
your story under way. 

True, there are salesmen who ob- 


*William C. Dorr, Brooklyn, N.Y., is a 
“salesman’s salesman” who now special- 
izes in consulting with manufacturers and 
wholesalers on sales problems. He is the 
author of “When the Dealer Says ‘I’m 
all Stocked Up’” and “Past Due Accounts 
Pay Up, Give Salesman an Order.” 


ject to working with both arms loaded, 
sample case in one hand and advertis- 
ing portfolio or display carton in the 
other. And to a degree, we will go 
along with them. Many a time, when 
selling a dealer, we have heard him 
say, ‘Gee, here comes another guy 
loaded for bear. I’ve just gotten rid 
of a couple already.” 

Of course, the experienced salesman 
doesn’t telegraph his entrance. When 
he goes into the store, he quickly ducks 
both sample case and portfolio under 
some convenient table or behind a 
floor stand. His approach is empty- 
handed and soon under way with an 
easy opening. 

Some companies recognize the ob- 
jection to the oversize portfolio by 
reducing it to fit the sample case. 
Others such as the American Lead 
Pencil Co. with its “3-Minute Sales 
Talk” (Sates MANAGEMENT, March 
15, 1951, p. 41) have used a pocket- 
size visual which takes up no space 
on the busy jobbing buyers’ desks, yet 
presents the complete sales story in- 
cluding a reproduction of the window 
and counter display. 

But large or small, every adver- 
tising portfolio has three basic assets 


which make it a valuable selling tool 
for the salesman who will use it: 


|. A definite purpose. Based on the 
art of projection in selling, the sales 
portfolio sets up the presentation in 
the ideal atmosphere and from the 
dealer’s side of the counter. It soft- 
pedals a lot of that “I—we’’ stuff 
which only produces a negative re- 
action in the prospect, an invisible 
shaking of the buyer’s head from side 
to side, with the mental reservation, 
“Damned if he is going to make me 
buy!” 

Instead, the portfolio talks of the 
merchant’s interest—what will benefit 
him. In response to a “you will see, 
you will make, you will have” theme, 
see how his head starts bobbing up 
and down in agreement. This time 
it’s visible, and of course it’s the time 
to ask for the order: You have sold 
in the way your customer wants to 


buy. 


2. These major functions. A port- 
folio helps the salesman to make an 
organized presentation, studded with 
questions to maintain the prospect’s 
interest and strengthened with come- 
backs to his objections. 

It outlines the prospect’s sales po- 
tential for your merchandise lines. 
With tear sheets and other data, the 
portfolio pinpoints the advertising pro- 
gram which builds not only consumer 
acceptance but preference for your 
line. And there’s plenty of good sell- 
ing material in the copy. 

Display material, co-op advertising 
mats and direct mail suggestions show 
the retailer how he can sell his regular 
trade and bring in a few of those 
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if you sell ELECTRONIC and 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


to the aviation industry... 


VOLTAGE 
REGULATORS 


PRESSURE 
RATIO SWITCHES 


= 
VERTICAL SPEED 
TRANSDUCERS 
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You need AVIATION AGE 


— Aviation’s Technical M agazme 


In AVIATION AGE you reach both important parts of the 
aviation electronic and electro-mechanical equipment 
market ...the original equipment market consisting of 
airframe and engine manufacturers, component and sys- 
tems builders, and military aviation development com- 
mands...and your replacement and maintenance market 
made up of airlines, business aircraft, service operators 
and military aviation operating commands. 

Within each of these aviation groups, AVIATION AGE 
takes your product story to the Technical Management 
Men who evaluate, specify and select electronic and electro- 
mechanical equipment as well as other products, materials, 
equipment and services. 

AVIATION AGE provides a technical information 

service—including important editorial treatment of 

electronic and electro-mechanical equipment—for 
aviation’s Technical Management Men covering: 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - DESIGN ENGINEERING 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING - AVIATION OPERATIONS 

MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Technical advertising fits in with this technical editorial 
environment. About two thirds of the 100,000 inquiries 
we receive a year are in response to such advertisements. 
If you have a story to tell about the specific properties, 
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specifications and performance of your electronic and 
electro-mechanical equipment for the aviation industry — 
emphasize it! When you get technical, you’re talking 
the language of aviation’s Technical Management. 

And note this: over 50 of your competitors, all with 
similar marketing goals, are now successfully using 
AVIATION AGE... drawing hundreds of inquiries and 
sales leads every month. 

To get thorough coverage of your aviation market and 
inquiries from the men who specify electronic and electro- 
mechanical equipment in aviation, use AVIATION AGE— 
the only magazine specifically designed for Aviation’s 
Technical Management. 


Aviation Age 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


od a 


The magazine of Aviation’s 
Technical Management 


“new customers” he is always talking 
about. “But remember, Mr, Dealer, 
your new customer is some other 
store’s old one’”—not a bad penalty 
trial close. 

Then come the special deals; or 
assortments with merchandisers, which 
make such a nice order for the new 
account. Comparing one with another 
to let the buyer choose the best one 
for his business is an optional close 
that scores high. 

And for your regular trade, the 
portfolio is sure-fire for breaking 
through the “stocked” barrier. There 
are new items to be added, short num- 


bers to be filled in and the stock built 
up to carry the three-piece window 
display and get the showcase ready 
for the business your promotional cam- 
paign will bring into the store. 


3. Effectiveness if timing is right. 
Introduced too soon, the portfolio re- 
ceives a quick turndown with the 
buyer's “I haven't time for fairy 
stories. I’ve got plenty of your line 
on hand. Just send me in the cus- 
tomers.” And there you have a try 
for the order that never got off the 
ground. All you can do is put SK on 
your daily order report and resolve not 


Hair Cut—Self Service 


Charles M. Hallgren, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., who 


taught himself how to cut his” 


own hair early in the 1900’s, 
claims anyone can do the 
same with a steady hand, a 
clear view and 50° years of 
experience. 


Feature Parade, the Sun- 
day Telegram Magazine Sup- 
plement, where Mr. Hall- 


gren’s special ability came to 
light, carries a steady stream 
of local stories and, as a 
result, gets extremely high 
readership week after week. 
Advertisers who tap the 
Metropolitan Worcester 
County Market, where sales 
per square mile are 7 times 
greater than the rest of the 
U. S., cash in on this bonus 
of faithful attention. 


To gain a hold on the Worcester 
Market, use a Sunday Supplement 
that is LOCALLY EDITED 
The Worcester Sunday Telegram 

Feature Parade 


The Worcester Telegram-Gazette. Howard M. Booth, Publisher. 
Circulation: Daily, 156,818; Sunday, 104,429. 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., National Representatives 


to pull that rock again. 

It’s much too late to break out your 
sales portfolio after you and your 
dealer have done nothing but battle 
about merchandise—yours and your 
competitors —you’ve got this and that 
better than his, your price beats the 
third man a mile. 

You have been beating your brains 
out about trivia, when all the time 
you had a powerhouse of advertising 
and promotional material waiting for 
action, To use it now is an anticli- 
max. All you will get is a piker order 
for your specials and low-profit num- 
bers and your sale really falls flat on 
its face when the dealer says, “Oh, 
by the way, chuck in a few new signs.” 

What thea is good timing? When 
can the sales portfolio be brought into 
action with the best effect? 

Field experience has indicated that 
it is better strategy to wait until some 
major point in the presentation has 
been reached and calls for support and 
demonstration. When the sale gets 
beyond the opening stage and product 
information has been established, that 
is generally the time to show the re- 
tailer his market potential. 

Often you can wait until you start 
talking about consumer acceptance. At 
that time, there rarely will be any 
objection to a page-by-page discussion 
of media advertising and point-of-pur- 
chase material, right to the bid for the 
order. 


One Step Ahead 


A salesman must maintain control 
of his portfolio to keep his presenta- 
tion one step ahead of his prospect. 
Watch out for the man who grabs 
it right out of your hands. He has 
seen ‘‘thousands like it, they’re a dime 
a dozen.” He riffles through the pages 
and pitches it back with, “Send me 
a dozen of your cheap number. I 
think I’m out of them.” And you 
have another peanut order that puts 
the daily quota farther out of reach. 

His opposite is the “‘fish-eye” buyer 
who makes no comment while you 
really go to town with your perform- 
ance, Perhaps a mere grunt or a 
raised eyebrow acknowledges your ef- 
fort. Questions bounce off him with 
no apparent effect. A try for the order 
in the regular way gets just a “not 
doing any business” turndown. 

You might try a little shock treat- 
ment on this chap. With your order 
book open, say, “I’m going to make 
you up a couple of gross, assorted.” 
And start writing up the order. 

Then watch Mr. “Fish-Eye” snap 
into action with “Hey, what are you 
writing there?” You tell him. There 
is a moment of hesitation on his part 
and then, “‘No, that’s-too much, make 
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it only a gross’—which is what you 
wanted to sell him in the first place. 

Salesmen tip themselves off as tyros 
when they erane their necks around 
to go through the portfolio with the 
retailer. ‘The expert stands back of 
it, carrying on his presentation as he 
turns pages that are upside-down 
to him. Make a digest of each page 
and memorize the main points and 
you, too, can handle your portfolio like 
the star. 

There is another practice that is 
tabu in working with your portfolio. 
Never set it up on the cash register 
counter, even if invited to do so by 
your prospect. You will have to keep 
taking it and your samples off the 
counter every time a customer is 
waited on. It becomes a nuisance to 
your dealer and you get a turndown. 

It is much better to get the mer- 
chant away from the “hot-spot” 
counter, and set up your portfolio and 
other material on a near-by counter. 
If you can get him to sit down at a 
table, he will appreciate getting off 
his feet and you will have a chance 
to put over a real sale. 

Customer interruptions will not 
hurt you. The intervening time will 
give you an opportunity to regroup 
your arguments and plan for the close 
you believe will land the order. 

There are five big benefits a sales- 
man can expect from the effective and 
continued use of his sales portfolio: 


1. Merchandise— yours and your 
competitors’. Your dealer always “thas 
plenty.” But he does want to “buy” 
what your portfolio keeps selling him 
—sales, profits, customers, turnover 
and all the other intangibles which 
are the major buying motives in sell- 
ing for resale. 


2. Mutual interest. —The portfolio 
becomes something of mutual interest 
on which both buyer and seller con- 
centrate. There is little or no domina- 


WHY NEW PRODUCTS 
BITE THE DUST 


"Attempts to market a new product 
are more likely to fail than to suc- 
ceed. One well-accepted estimate is 
that 90% of all new products turn 
out to be commercial failures . . . 
one reason . . . most manufacturers 
are unable to develop a continuing 
reservoir of experience . . . because 
of an “increasingly high personnel 
turnover" at the executive and de- 
partment head ievels." Harry Walker 
Hepner, in Modern Marketing, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 


ae 
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tion on either side, generally sure 
death for the order when it is present. 


3. Two-way presentation. ‘The pros- 
pect gets a two-way concept of your 
presentation. He reads it as you tell 
it. 


4. Buyer benefits. ‘There is rarely 
a mention of merchandise until that 
magic “desire” is smoked out of hid- 
ing and the retailer begins to think 


of what “he will have to do to get 
this.” 


5. Visual aid. Tests have shown that 


the majority of buyers welcome the 
use of visuals by salesmen and will 
grant the extra time they take. 
Though as one busy buyer said, “A 
portfolio sales presentation often takes 
a lot less time than those meandering, 
off-the-cuff sales talks which some- 
times are not even understandable.” 
So, when a salesman once gets the 
hang of working with his portfolio, he 
will probably wonder how he ever got 
along without it. Probably he will feel 
like the old-timer who said, “I’d as 
soon see a prospect without my pants 

on as without my sales maker.” 
The End 


GREATER MIAMI IS THE NATION'S 
FASTEST GROWING MARKET 


(u S CENSUS) 


in 10 years Miami's population has increased 
102% — Retail sales 202%— Food sales 197% — 
Drug sales 123%—Automotive sales 111% 

Sales Management predicts Miami will pass 10 
others to be 15th in population by 1965! 
The Miami Herald delivers a terrific bonus! 


With The Miami Herald ALONE you can sell 
Miami and the entire Gold Coast, with 1,100,000 
residents plus a terrific bonus of 1% million 
visitors this winter. See your SB&F man today 


JOHN S. KNIGHT. Publisher rr 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY Notiono! Representatives 


Affihated Stations wOam. WQOAM.F¥ 


USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL 


No. 24 of a Series 


Our paid space brings us some 20 inquiries a day. 


A like response from all other promotional efforts 


is going to swell our 1955 inquiry total to over 


12,000. That's how we sell... 


20 New 
Customers 
Every Day 


SOLENOID 
VALVES 


Mount this aew ASCO Low Pressure Solenoid Valve im ony 
postion without affecting its operstion For pressures up w 7 Ps, 
the Builean 8030A helps give full design dexibility to gas pilot 


BY FRANK P. SPINELLI, Manager, 


Switch Department 


and 


ROBERT F. McCORMICK, Manager, 


Valve Sales 


Automatic Switch Co., Orange, MM. J. 


Our businesspaper advertising is 
doing a better job than ever before 
since we initiated a series of adver- 
tisements that concentrates on prod- 
uct information instead of just mak- 
ing a sales “talk.” As a result, 1955 
will wind up the most successful of 
Automatic Switch Company’s 67 
years. Sales are 25% ahead of 1954 
and we expect to do even better next 
year. 

Since our lines of solenoid valves 
and electromagnetic controls have ap- 
plications throughout industry, we 
cut our selling expenses considerably 
with paid space that adds about 20 
new prospects a day to the 20 at- 
tracted through other channels. About 
half of these become customers so 
that the list of accounts we service 
grows by about 20 a day. 

Besides making our asco lines 
known, the advertisements safeguard 
our market position by protecting 
against competitors’ imitations. Our 
design engineering department is con- 
stantly improving our lines—particu- 
larly in the direction of simplified 
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pipe sizes festure oversized ports (34 orifice) for greater flow 


4¢ an cxceptronally low pressure drop 


Theres ome source thar sotves virtuaily any solenoid valve prob- 
jem—ASCO. Por full data on this new Low Pressure Solenoid Vaive. 


wrote today for Application and Development Report 8030A. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH advertising conforms to the edi- 


torial content of the magazines in which it appears and 


extraneous matter is rigidly excluded. 


operation. Our 
makes this plain. 

In addition, we are continually 
coming out with new products, espe- 
cially in our extensive line of controls. 
Advertising helps us to introduce 
these and create new markets for 
ASCO products generally. 

Another important role of our 
businesspaper insertions is building 
company prestige. Good public rela- 
tions pay off in the realms of mate- 
rials and manpower as well as sales. 
For this reason we are not content 
merely to tell the product story. Our 
insertions have to show imagination 
and be alive. We have not yet en- 
tered the consumer market but are 
sure that when that time comes the 
same techniques will pay off. 

Through use of a six-sheet, carben 
interleaved form developed by Robert 
May, sales promotiqn manager, we 
try to have all inquiries followed up 
by telephone, letter or personal call 
within a week of receiving them. 

The top sheet is a letter reproduced 
to match our typewriter style. It is 


advertising copy 


personalized by the addition of the 
prospect’s name and refefences to his 
specific interests. This is mailed to 
him with literature and his nearest 
dealer’s address. A label: is the second 
sheet of the form, positioned under a 
carbon, directly below where the 
opening name and address are added 
to the letter. 

The remaining four sheets are 
identical forms with spaces for carbon 
impressions of the prospect’s name 
and interests. One is retained by us 
for use in periodic evaluations of the 
inquiries we -are receiving. A typed 
code identifies the source responsible 
for the prospect. It may be a maga- 
zine insertion, direct mailing, pub- 
licity piece or exhibit display. Since 
our field men know we keep this rec- 
ord, they realize that they will have 
our interest and backing right through 
to what we hope will be a sale. 

Another copy goes to the file of our 
representative in the area concerned. 
In New York, New Jersey, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia and Boston, 
we have our own salesmen. Elsewhere 
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How to keep from spending 
too much on advertising 


Is it possible to over-advertise? 


It is indeed, and the consequences ure at best expen- 


sive and at worst fatal. (What happened to Haciacol?) 


Right now many companies are asking themselves 
and their agencies how much they should be spending 
on advertising. As in all years, the answers may be 
none too satisfying to managements used to thinking 


in tangibles and near-absolutes. 


At the same time the old, somewhat tired contest 
will be going on between the advertising people trying 
to get bigger budgets and managements trying to 
hold them down. 

We've more or less resigned from that competition. 


We’ ve come to the conclusion that among the dietary 
ailments of advertising, malnutrition is more common 
than starvation and far more frequent than over- 
indulgence. In most cases, how advertising dollars shall 
be spent is worth more argument than how many to 
spend .. . if available dollars are well spent, more 
dollars will be available. (Or, ¢f the lunch ts good, 
sooner or later the customer will try the dinner.) 

So if the client says a program we propose costs too 
much money, we give him all the reasons why we pre- 
pared it as it is—to meet the sales objectives he set up. 
If he’s still unconvinced we step down, without trip- 
ping, if possible. We then suggest a reappraisal of ob- 
jectives, and then tailor the advertising budget to fit. 
(In other words, plant fewer acres, but don’t cul the 
yield per acre.) 

But we seldom reach this point anymore, because we 
rarely submit a budget the client thinks is wasteful or 
excessive. We avoid this annual unpleasantness in these 
ways: 

One: We set out to deliver more advertising im- 
pressions per dollar than his competitor .is getting, 
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 . . 

and we make result comparisons a part of our job. 

Two: Never make a proposal without being able to 

document our reasons, and what each part of the pro- 
gram is expected to accomplish. 

Three: Never play gam¢s with a budget; never set 
up straw-men on the theory that management is going 
to cut something out. If it’s in, we believe it belongs in. 

Four, and most important: We make our people say 
over and over again— 

“Would I spend the money tf I owned the company?” 

If the answer is “‘yes’’, and our people really believe 


it, the client usually does, too. 


Marsteller. ickard, 
(Sebhardt and eed i Ine 


Aca Mw Gat 8 hs N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC, 
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“FOOD RUSH” DAYS 


~~ STO 


and abroad we use manufacturer rep- 


resentatives who may handle other 
lines as well. If the representative is 
to process the inquiry, he receives still 
another carbon which is to be re- 
turned to us as a report. If the pros- 
pect is to be approached by a distribu- 
tor—which we use for less technical 
installations—then this other copy is 
sent to him. 

On the working copy which we 
get back from the representative or 
distributor there are spaces for him 
to indicate whether a sale was made, 
to evaluate the lead generally and to 
recommend whether future cultiva- 
tion of the prospect might be worth- 
while. If the person should be put 
on our mailing list, that is also indi- 
cated. 

This information is of great assist- 
ance to our agency and ourselves 
when our advertising budget is being 
worked out. Naturally, schedules are 
determined by other factors as well. 
In alternate years we ask all those on 
our mailing list what magazines they 
are reading. Our own and our 
agency's personal judgment also goes 
into the decision. 

A qualified advertising agency does 
much more than write advertise- 
ments. Agency experience, character 
of personnel and work attitude all 
make a difference. With this in mind 
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IN SOUTH BEND! 


Important food merchants know a good thing when they see 
it. That's why they’ve been “staking new claims” all over South 
Bend, Indiana. Since the first of the year National Food Stores 
have opened their first and second store in South Bend. Kro- 
ger has opened another giant super market. The largest Inde- 
pendent has doubled in size. Why? Look at income and sales 
figures for the South Bend Market. You'll see why ‘he “Rush” 
is on. Write for free market data book. 


Che 


South end 


Cribune 


woe 
The South Bend, ind. Market 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Fronklin O. Schurz — Editor and Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC 


* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


we changed our agency earlier this 
year after an 18-year relationship. 
Our new series has been prepared in 
cooperation with Gaynor, Colman, 
Prentis & Varley, Inc., New York 
City. 

At the head of the list of charac- 
teristics for which we screened more 
than 45 agencies was a sincere, en- 
thusiastic interest in our total sales 
promotion program. ‘To coordinate 
ASCO promotion toward our desired 
goals, the agency staff had to have 
sufficient technical ability to under- 
stand our equipment and its applica- 
tions. From here it could go on to 
study our valves and controls and de- 
termine their advantages in relation 
to competitive products. 


Agency Teamwork 


Besides doing this, Gaynor, Col- 
man, Prentis & Varley stands ready 
to come up with analyses of our pres- 
ent and potential market as to loca- 
tion, season, trade and economic con- 
ditions, and nature and amount of 
competition. We want to hear what 
it has to say about our distribution 
and we want its evaluation of adver- 
tising media. From the agency’s 
analysis of circulation, character, in- 
fluence, physical requirements and 
cost, we find that we can profitably 


interpret our products at present in 
the pages of Design News, Machine 
Design, Industrial Equipment News, 
Instruments and Apparatus News, 
Product Design and Development, 
New Equipment Digest, Electrical 
Equipment, Instruments and Auto- 
mation, Product Engineering, Elec- 
trical Construction and Maintenance, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Electrical 
World, Electrical Engineering, Ap- 
plied Hydraulics and Chemical Engi- 
neering. 

The drama which pervades Asco’s 
current series of advertisements is 
indicated by a list of some of the 
topics covered: The danger of using 
a switch that can come to rest in other 
than the full off or on positions ; how 
to avoid the wearing effects of hum 
and vibration in a switch or water 
hammer in a valve; the danger of a 
leak where a fluid or gas is corrosive 
or inflammable, and the possibly dis- 
astrous effect of a power source being 
interrupted by a breakdown. Having 
caught the reader’s attention with a 
problem that may well be his, asco 
then offers its range of solutions, 
showing how each specific need can 
be met. A switch that needs no extra 
wiring for off - on indicator lights is 
typical of the firm’s perscriptions 
which have as a constant theme, sim- 
plicity. The End 
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A Really New Christmas Gift — 


for your employees, customers, relatives, friends (and yourself!) 


e 
a 


goretee, : 


To seave YOUR FAW gerieR 


NeW siiancicss SWift’s Premium Ham! 


Swift’s Premium Fully Cooked Skinless Shank- 
less Ham is enjoyed the moment it’s opened. No 
cooking required. No trimming, either, when you 
choose Skinless Shankless Ham—real hardwood- 
smoked ham with shank, skin and excess fat re- 
moved. And all Swift’s Premium Hams are now 
cured a new patented way that seals in natural 


flavor juices (U.S. Patent 2,596,067). 
One phone call will do all your Christ- 
mas shopping! Call your favorite food 
dealer today! Order early. 


¥  Swift’s Premium Ham served exclusively in 
’ Disneyland » Anaheim, California. When eating 
out, always ask for Swift’s Premium Ham. 
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Gift boxed... fully cooked... ready to enjoy! 


3 other great gift hams from Swift: Your choice: 1. Fully 
Cooked Regular Ham. 2. Fully Cooked Regular Ham fruited 
and glazed. 3. Canned Ham —boneless, skinless, fully cooked. 
All hams come in beautiful gift boxes. 


Men's Wear Discovers: It's Not 
“How It Wears” but “How It Looks’ 


Man's higher income... more leisure ... and recognition 


of style are causing him to relate his clothing to the way 


he lives. The changes are just beginning. But the industry 
today spends only |/20th of 1% in ads to sell $6 billion. 


BY CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 


The men’s wear industry theme 
song today is: “There'll Be Some 
Changes Made.” Having stood aside 
in the past 20 years and watched its 
share of the consumer dollar shrink 
to a record 1.6%, the industry now 
is convinced that the tide has turned 
and there is a bright new day ahead 
for the industry and the male con- 
sumer. 

Already the postwar years have 
brought changes which have quietly 
revolutionized both the thinking and 
the operation of the men’s apparel 
field. This year the industry is at 
a level of health and confidence un- 
paralleled in its history. Manufac- 
turers’ sales are up as much as 20% 
in some lines. Even more heartening 
is the proof that goods are moving 
briskly off the retailers’ shelves and 
racks the consumer has joined 
the act. 


Revamping Ahead 

But big as the changes are that 
have brought the industry to its pres- 
ent point, leaders agree that they 
are only small portents of what is 
ahead. Never in its history has the 
men’s wear industry been so well 
prepared, even anxious, for changes 
that promise to eliminate old pat- 
terns, write new ones and painfully 
revamp others. For the industry has 
finally had a glimpse of its promised 
land—a land where men care how 
they look and spend money to satisfy 
this concern. 

The past 10 years have seen some 
quietly dramatic things happening to 
men’s wear. Color has become a ‘big 
selling point in all kinds of mer- 
chandise. New fabrics have increased 
the functional and comfort aspects of 
standard garments and sparked the 
creation of new kinds of. apparel. 
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And gradually have come stronger 
and stronger signs that the consumer 
regards his clothing as part of his 
way of life. He has begun to buy 
and wear clothing to reflect how he 
lives, or wants to live, rather than 
just to cover himself or replace old 
garments. This trend has given rise 
to special-occasion merchandise, ap- 
parel designed and styled to be worn 
for some special activity in a man’s 
life, whether it is the pursuit of a 
hobby or the closing of a_ business 
deal. 

Most important, out of the past 
few years has emerged the factor of 
style as a selling basis. As consumer 
income has increased, and the Ameri- 
can male not only has had more 
money but more time to spend on 
his pleasures, he has become more 
and more conscious of how his cloth- 
ing looks. This emergence of style 
as a selling force in men’s apparel 
is a major trend in an industry too 
long mired in a “replacement” sales 
pattern. 


American Styles 

Behind these changes are diverse 
factors. The disruptive effects of the 
war contributed their bit. Under the 
pressures of wartime living, many 
old concepts of dress and fashion 
vanished. Wartime shortages brought 
about experimentation and substitu- 
tion of materials. American designers. 
cast on their own, were inspired and 
emboldened to create styles that for 
first time were primarily American. 
The wartime “drape shape” had no 
connection with any other style 
trend. living or dead . . . it was pure 
Americana. 

The postwar period brought radi- 
cal changes of living patterns for mil- 
lions of Americans. It gave them in- 


creased income, increased leisure 
time. It found them demanding and 
getting homes, labor-saving devices, 
gadgets and products from rotisseries 
to sports cars, which fitted into a 
more casual, relaxed type of living 
and for which a new type of cloth- 
ing was needed. The dramatic 
growth of television did its bit, too, 
for by cutting across geographical 
tastes and lines as no other medium 
has ever been able to do, TV helped 
create for the first time more truly 
national tastes in everything from 
entertainment to clothes. 

As the male consumer (or the 
woman who shopped for him) grew 
slowly but surely to fit his clothing 
into his new pattern of living, he 
set off several land mines in the in- 
dustry. His acceptance of color, 
whether it was the pink business 
shirt, the violently hued sport shirt 
or the high-color slacks, jetted the 
industry to a brighter day. The con- 
sumer demanded, and got, clothing 
that was easv to wear and care for 
... that was highly functional. From 
his growing desire to relate his cloth- 
ing to the way he lived came the 
“third season’’ merchandise labeled 
“wash and wear’’—clothes designed 
for comfort in hot weather. There 
came the “suburban coat,” designed 
not only for style but for ease in 
driving a car. This same demand re- 
sulted in lighter weight clothing fab- 
rics and pushed the near tropical- 
weight 10-ounce fabrics into a posi- 
tion of 10-month popularity. Do-it- 
yourself hobbies inspired a_ whole 
new category of apparel, born in the 
work clothes field, but styled to a 
degree that no member of the car- 
penter’s union would recognize. 


The Week End Shirt 


The consumer showed unmistak- 
able signs of wanting different clothes 
for different occasions. While the 
sale of tailored matched suits has 
remained relatively static for the past 
few vears. sales of casual-tvne cloth- 
ing have risen. Awareness of this has 
produced a whole new philosophy of 
dress known to the trade as ‘“‘casual”’ 
wear—the tweed suit, the tailored 
snort coat and slacks, the “week end” 
shirt, cut like a dress shirt, of bright 
sportswear fabrics; the cap, the 
sweater, the fancy vest, the loafer 
shoe . . . all clothes designed not for 
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THE MAN YOU OUGHT TO SEE! 


Looking for increased results from whole states, or the entire nation. 
your 1956 advertising? Then, the ‘ bal i oe 
‘Trade Mark Service representative Hundreds of leading companies in 
can help you. His specialty is the comsumer and industrial fields use Find Your 
“Yellow Pages’ of the telephone 7'#de Mark Service to identify Nearest Dealer 
directories. branch offices, distributors, whole- In The 


He has dollars-and-cents data salers, and retail outlets. Among such 
about Trade Mark Service that 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem 
in your advertising means 
more sales for your dealers. 


interested? You can reach the national Trade Mark Service 
representative by calling your Bell Telephone business office. 
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$6,2 BILLION FOOD PROCESSING FIELD 


"Sales-Ripe" and 
Ready for 
Profitable Picking 


BY CHARLES W. YORK 
Editor, The Canner and Freezer 


Rarely has any market offered such a 
challenging, optimistic sales picture. Even 
the “youngster” of the food processing 
field—frozen foods—has increased its vol- 
ume ten-fold in the past fifteen years— 
accounting for a whopping 1.8 billion 
pounds of frozen fruits and vegetables 
in 1954. 


The tremendous amount of sales poten- 
tial available in this constantly-expanding 
market should open your eyes. Stretched 
across this great nation in 47 out of the 
48 states, canners and freezers are ready- 
to-buy buyers of every conceivable item 
including food preparation and processing 
machinery, material handling, conveying 
and power equipment, packages, packag- 
ing machines, food ingredients, seeds and 
growing items, chemicals, and an endless 
host of other materials, equipment and 
supplies. 


Since both canning and freezing are 
agricultural industries, location of plants 
is diversified. You’ve got to get to the 
heart of the industry to sell your product. 
And while horizontal food papers claim 
to penetrate down among these canneries, 
only a vertical publication like THE 
CANNER & FREEZER can give you the 
depth of penetration needed to get your 
sales story through to these buyers. Offer- 
ing you the largest ABC paid circulation 
in the field, combined with the finest 
editorial job, THE CANNER & FREEZER 
is your direct route to this prospering, 
sales-ripe food processing market. Get all 
the facts by writing to THE CANNER 
& FREEZER, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


‘ 


‘sportswear’ but for the easy, casual 
“after five” hours of a man’s life. 

But most important, the American 
consumer has proved receptive to 
style in men’s wear. In the clothing 
industry, where a suit style tradi- 
tionally could live 10 to 12 years 
without any drastic change, the new 
“natural” look in clothing gained 
national acceptance in the short span 
of five years after its introduction. 
Today clothing manufacturers are 
painfully exploring the potential of 
a new style of clothing—preparing 
to catch the accelerated _merry-go- 
round of style next year with some- 
thing new. It was found, too, that 
the man who bought the new slim- 
med-down suit, with its narrow la- 
pzls, tapered trousers and slim natural 
shoulder line, needed a different kind 
of shirt, hat and tie to complete the 
picture. Furnishings sales climbed 
with the change in clothing styles— 
as men began to buy on fashion, on 
the way things looked. 

This was the beginning of the 
“millennium” for the men’s wear in- 
dustry. Trapped for years in a buy- 
ing philosophy of “need” or “re- 
placement,” the industry at last saw 
the bright hope of creating obsoles- 
cense through styling. And with the 
pattern of other industries before 
them, from automobiles to home fur- 
nishings, which make style the basis 
of the selling story, the men’s wear 
industry today bases much of its 
optimism for the future on the sound 
hope that its goods can now become 
outdated before they are outworn. 


New Male Attitude 


Industry leaders also see the be- 
ginning of a broad soft goods boom 
in the nation, which, coupled with 
the American male’s new attitude to- 
ward his clothing and his appear- 
ance, encourages unparalleled confi- 
dence and enthusiasm for the im- 
mediate and long-term future. 

But tempering this rosy attitude 
is the awareness that essential and 
extensive changes are ahead if the 
industry is to foster and advance its 
present advantages. In their future 
leaders see more and more emphasis 
on style, greater promotion, new 
marketing techniques, new selling ap- 
proaches. 

For an industry that today spends 
only 1/20th of 1% on advertising 
to market almost $6 billion worth of 
goods, and that operates on one of 
the tightest profit margins in the 
country, the search for promotion 
and advertising dollars constitutes 
one of the biggest problems. 

Different marketing techniques 
will have to be developed as the 


Who's Charlotte 
Thompson? 


Mrs. Thompson is one of 
the few recognized women 
experts in the men’s wear 
field and serves as marketing 
and promotion consultant to 
several top men’s wear man- 
ufacturers. Formerly the only 
woman executive head of a 
men’s wear trade association, 
she is now a partner with 
her husband in The Thomp- 
son Co., New York public re- 


lations and promotion firm. 


emphasis of selling swings from 
“how it wears” to “how it looks.” 
The industry has before it the task 
of learning to better understand its 
consumer market, especially those 
unique sections of it which are femi- 
nine. For today the bulk of men’s 
wear is purchased by women. The 
rise of the suburban store, with its 
predominately feminine traffic, has 
brought the problem of the women- 
in-its-life squarely home to the men’s 
wear industry, and it regards the 
task of learning how to sell to women 
as one of its major marketing chal- 
lenges. 

In an industry that lacks well es- 
tablished style authorities to influence 
its public, such as the woman’s fash- 
ion field has in a Christian Dior, 
the need for closer coordination in 
both manufacturing and selling 
poses a big challenge for the future. 

An example of this coordination 
this year was the promotion of the 
“Ivy League” type of clothing. 
Launched for the House of Worsted- 
tex that owns the name, the “Ivy 
League” promotion encompassed a 
special hat by Stetson, a shirt pro- 
motion by Cluett, Peabody and a tie 
promotion by Wembley, giant of the 
neckwear brands. Further, retailers 
used the lesson of coordination at the 
store level, setting up special “Ivy 
League’ departments to handle this 
merchandise. Result was a national 
consumer acceptance that has set a 
record for the industry. 

One of the clearest signs of the 
future is the growing importance of 
advertised brands, not only for their 
consumer acceptance but for the pro- 
motion and merchandise resources 
they represent to the small retailer. 
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The growth of the brands has 
written some of the most unmistak- 
able signs of the future. In the 
clothing field, H. Daroff & Sons, 
Inc., and its Botany “500” clothing 
have chalked up a 350% increase in 
production in less than 15 years. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., is plan- 
ning to extend its famous shirt brand 
name to other items of men’s wear 
and recently purchased an old-estab- 
lished tailoring firm. Wembley, Inc., 
the only nationally advertised neck- 
wear brand, outsells its nearest com- 
petitor by double. In the furnishings 
field, Swank, Inc., the biggest na- 
tionally advertised jewelry brand, 
does more than three times the vol- 
ume of its next nearest competitor 
and sells 50% of the industry’s total. 
The big manufacturer has already 
begun to experience an important 
change in manufacturing patterns. It 
has geared production to the growing 
importance of “off season” promotion 
items, increased stock systems to en- 
able retailers to maintain balanced 
inventories the year-round and to take 
quick advantage of any new style 
trends that develop. 


New Selling Methods 

The future also promises big 
changes in wholesale and retail sell- 
ing methods. More and more the 
men’s wear retailer has come to look 
to the manufacturer, and to his sales- 
men, for help in his retail selling 
job; many a wholesaler salesman has 
already found that his presentation 
of national advertising programs, 
publicity and promotion that support 
his ‘line of merchandise are as im- 
portant to his retail accounts as the 
goods he sells. The men’s wear re- 
tailer, too, has found that to be a 
merchant in a fashion market he must 
do more than turn the key in his 
door . , . he must be a style authority 
and a promotion genius. 

Two small clouds loom on the 
horizon of the clothing manufac- 
turers. One is the growing mor- 
tality of American worsted mills in 
the face of foreign import compe- 
tition. Industry leaders today are con- 
cerned that 10 years from now at 
the present rate, America will pro- 
duce only enough worsteds domes- 
tically to supply military needs, and 
American clothing manufacturers will 
be completely dependent on the 
fortunes, vagaries and conscience of 
foreign supply. The second problem 
is the growing shortage of skilled 
help in the tailoring trades. Tailoring 
has lost its “father to son” appeal to 
American youth and the industry 
is hard put to find trainees. 

The End 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY —VNJational Representatives 


4 CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 


THE BIG ORDER 


Company Director You know Bill Jones at the club—well, we just got a big order from his firm. It 
just goes to show those informal contacts pay off. 


Director's Wife Don't forget dear, | had Mrs. Jones at my last cocktail party, and we got along 
so well... 


President Those contacts I've been making with the boys over at XYZ really paid off 
today. Did you see the nice order? 


Vice-President I've been helping the district boys out over in the XYZ area, and did you see 
the order we got? 


Sales Manager Our sales have really been going up since my little shake-up in the district. See 
the nice order from XYZ? 


Ad Manager You know that order from XYZ started about a year ago with an inquiry from 
one of our ads. You never know, do you? 


Product Manager Too bad we can't go out on every order and help the district. It sure pays. 
Look what happened at XYZ. 


Regional Manager This sales training is paying off. We just finish a program on “Widgits'’ and 
look at the order. 


District Manager With this order, we're 30%, ahead of last year. That ought to make them 
sit up and take notice. 


District Rep. | finally landed that order at XYZ that I've been after for over a year. 


Application Eng. With the setup we gave them they'd have been stupid not to take the proposi- 
tion. 


Production Man | gave them such a good delivery date, I'll bet we got it on delivery. 


Cost Engineer | had an idea about running the order through on that new press. Why, with 
the costs | gave them I'll bet there was no competition. 


Inspector Several XYZ engineers were through here. They remarked at the thorough way 
we were checking. The next thing we got a big order. 


Service Man The good service we've been giving them over at XYZ really paid off. Hear about 
the nice order they got up front this morning? 


* * * 


THE CUSTOMER = Why did | give them my order? No reason. It's just that the plant's nearby. 
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A.T.&T. Company... 


is the world’s largest telephone utility, with 43.3 million 
phones* or 81.6% of the US total... But not even the 
giant size of AT&T suggests the indispensable services of the 
company to our present day life. 

Big figures do not always tell a full story. Some very 
good goods still come in small packages...Consider, 
for instance, SUCCESSFUL FARMING. With only 1,300,000 
circulation, this one magazine includes 42% of all US farms 
earning $10,000 or more. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING is a big medium because its market 
is big! SF subscribers raise 53% of all corn harvested 
for grain, 57% of the hogs, 38% of the cattle and calves, 
44% of the dairy products... Big production gives 
SF farmers big cash incomes —average around $10,000 
for some years past, add up to an $11 billion market. 

Because SUCCEssFUL FARMING for fifty years has helped 
best farmers earn more, live better, it means more to its 
market than any other medium...To find important 
new buying power, and to balance national schedules, 
there is no substitute for SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

Get the full story from any SF office. 


*Source: Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys, 1955 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines... 


with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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A Brief for a Brief Case 


l’o put across the fact that a prod- 
uct is new, in the correct sense of the 
word, and to show a prospective cus- 
tomer by means of words that the 
product is an important development 
is daily becoming a more difficult task. 
It is doubly difficult when the product 
is a technical one. 

When Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc., recently wanted to intro- 
duce a unit of television broadcast 
equipment which was both new and 
startling, Frank Newman, Du Mont 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager for TV transmitters and mobile 
radio, therefore, resorted to pictures. 

The product was “Multi-Scanner.”’ 

This device permits a _ television 
network or a local television station 
to originate live color or monochrome 
pictures of highest quality without 
using cameras, and to produce mono- 


$2 


chrome or color TV pictures from 
transparent slides, glossy photographs, 
moving picture film, or electrical 
transcriptions of television programs. 

To explain the multiple advantages 
of the equipment to an engineer would 
have been a simple matter. But sta- 
tion owners, producers, and directors 
who exert a big influence on the choice 
of new station equipment are not, for 
the most part, engineers. 

Du Mont found the way to reach 
these important people in a miniature 
promotional packet constructed to 
resemble a brief case and containing 
an accordion-pleated promotional piece 
consisting of 14 cartoons. 

The brief case, 6” x 5”, is made up 
in simulated brown leather weighing 
a couple of ounces. It bears two 
legends: ‘“‘Du Mont Television Trans- 
mitters”’ and “A Brief Case History.” 


In this instance the latter legend is 
a double pun on the words “brief 
case” and “‘case history,” because the 
cartoon panels explain the Multi- 
Scanner and the various “cases” in 
which it may be used. 

The cartoon panels are drawn in a 
light, semi-humorous vein. The equip- 
ment is pictured as being animate, 
having wings, faces, hands, and what- 
ever other living features best tell the 
story briefly and simply. The explan- 
ation of the equipment’s operation is, 
therefore, simple for a non-technical 
person to understand. It is also easy 
to see how the system was developed 
by Du Mont, step by step, from a 
basic scientific television principle 
into an all-embracing unit for pro- 
ducing TV pictures for broadcast. 

The brief case promotion was 
originated by Frank Newman, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
with the assistance of Du Mont’s 
technical advertising agency, Austin 
Lescarboura & Staff. 

Approximately 3,000 of the brief 
cases were mailed initially to broad- 
casting executives such as _ station 
owners and chief engineers, to appli- 
cants for new stations, and to manu- 
facturers of electronic equipment who 
wished to use the Multi-Scanner in 
research and development applications. 


More Than 60 Units Sold 


The brief case promotion proved 
so successful that a second version of 
it was prepared for use by Du Mont’s 
transmitter sales representatives 
throughout the country. In calling on 
a prospective customer, the sales rep- 
resentative distributes the “standard”’ 
kit. If the prospect happens to be 
away when the Du Mont sales repre- 
sentative calls, he leaves a brief case 
with a different legend on it: “You 
Were Out When I Called, but I 
Leave My Case in Your Hands.” 

“Tn assaying the value of any sales 
promotional effort, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to pinpoint the exact 
degree of success achieved,” says Du 
Mont management. “But the fact 
remains that Du Mont’s Multi-Scan- 
ner has been enthusiastically received 
by the broadcasters, and more than 60 
of the units have already been de- 
livered and are in operation through- 
out the country. 

“Perhaps the best indication of 
this is the fact that two other depart- 
ments at Du Mont, Industrial Tele- 
vision and Mobile Two-way Radio, 
are clamoring for their own ‘Brief 
Case Histories.’ These are now being 
prepared, and it is anticipated that 
they will prove valuable sales tools 
for Du Mont’s sales representatives 
throughout the country.” The End 
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ee 
“House Beautiful ia reason is simple,” says M. J. Whittall II, 


President, M. J. Whittall Associates, Inc. ““We make 
is the primary medium floor coverings of good value, and in good taste, 
up-to-date but not extreme. Our purpose, and that of 
for House BEAUTIFUL are the same. We produce one of the 


Whittall advertising” 


tools to make possible your basic concept ‘better living’.” 


Mr. Whittall speaks for a company with 75 rich years 
My heautitul of successful business experience. 1955 is their 
DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY year. An important part 
/ f \ of their continuing success results from advertising 
! Whittall carpets regularly to House BEauTIFUL’s 650,000 
upper-income families, over 3%4-million men and 
women readers, including over 50,000 subscribers 
actively engaged in retail trade. Whittall welcomes one 


book that sells both sides of the counter. 


Take it from Mr. Whittall, it pays to advertise in 
House BEavTIFUL. For a copy of his letter and full 
details on this profitable market, write today to 
Mr. Thomas L. Masson, Advertising Director, 
House Beautiful Magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, New York 


Mr. Whittall, in front of one of their new “package-fed” wilton 
looms that can operate 24 hours a day for nearly 2 weeks, non-stop 


New York * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago 
Cleveland + Detroit * Los Angeles + Tyler 
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Are these your competitors? 


... They're selling 


ELECTRONIC and 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
to the aviation industry 


Aero-Products Division, General Motors 
Corporation 
Airborne Accessories Corporation 
AiResearch, Division of The Garrett 
Corporation 
Barber-Colman Company 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Pacific Division 
Pioneer Central Division 
Red Bank Division 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division 
Utica Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Pesco Products 
Division 
Bourns Laboratories 
Brush Electronics Company 
Cannon Electric Company 
Champion Spark Plug 
Clary Corporation 
Clifton Precision Products Company, Inc. 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Daystrom Pacific Corporation 
Doeicam, Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
Electrical Engineering and Manufacturing Corp. 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, 
Stratos Division 
Fenwal Incorporated 
Ford Instrument Company 
Gabriel Electronics Division, The Gabriel Co. 
General Controls 
General Electric Company 
Globe Industries, Inc. 
The A. W. Haydon Company 
Hydro-Aire 
Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
Joy Manufacturing Company 
Kearfott Company 
Keystone Products Company 
Lamb Electric 
Lear, Inc., Lear-Romec Division 
Leland Electric Company 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Miehle Dexter Supercharger 
Norden-Ketay Corporation 
John Oster Manufacturing Co. 
PSC Applied Research, Lid. 
Pacific Scientific Co. 
Servomechanisms, Inc. 
Stromberg-Carlison 
Thompson Products, Inc.—Electronics Division 
Transicoil Corporation 
Trans-Sonics, Inc. 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
Vickers Incorporated, Division 
of the Sperry Corporation 
Western Gear 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Yardney Electric Corporation 


These companies and hundreds of other 
aviation suppliers are stimulating 
sales with inquiries and leads from 
their advertising in AVIATION AGB — 
the industry’s TECHNICAL magazine. If 
you want to get results in the aviation 
market, see page 49, 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


A Look Ahead: A reprint of three 
articles which were published in a 
recent issue of Nation’s Business, ex- 
plaining how increasing income will 
change selling methods, buying habits 
and retail stores: “Rising Incomes 
Mean Bigger Markets,” by Dr. Rob- 
inson Newcomb, reports a new sur- 
vey which shows how middle class 
buying power is growing—and why it 
will continue to grow. “Selling Will 
Become Marketing,” by Peter F. 
Drucker, explains five essential steps 
that will make efforts of individual 
salesmen more effective. ““Here’s How 
Stores Will Face It,” by Wroe Al- 
derson, explains how the downtown 
section—by doing what it can do best 
—will be the retail trade center. The 
three articles combined may be ob- 
tained for 20 cents a copy or $14 a 
hundred, including postage. Write to 
William Owens, Assistant Business 
Manager, Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


How to Make It Easy to Buy Your 
Product: Twelve case histories of 
companies that have stimulated selling 
progrsms with custom-designed dem- 
onstrators, visualizers and product 
selectors. Compiled by Graphic Cal- 
culator Co., they show how to “pic- 
turize”’ product comparisons ; simplify 
sales presentations of technical details ; 
demonstrate new operating principles 
in new products; illustrate a working 
point or hidden feature ; simplify sales 
training work; save salesmen’s time 
in explaining products to prospects ; 
simplify the ordering of products or 
services. Write to C. R. Gulbransen, 
Jr., Graphic : Calculator Co., 633 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, III. 


Thought Stimulators for Sales 
Executives: Complete picture of 
sales incentives, published by Cappel, 
MacDonald & Co. It shows how to 
turn “people problems” into profits 
with incentive plans: “worry consul- 
tants” into manufacturer salesmen; 
“catalog pagers” into wholesaler and 
jobber salesmen; “trade-in buyers” 
into retail salesmen; “delivery boys” 
into route salesmen. Both merchandise 
and travel incentives are included, to- 
gether with descriptions of several 
different types of incentive programs 
which can be used to accomplish vary- 


ing objectives and improve salesman- 
ship generally. Write to Cappel, Mac- 
Donald & Co., 129 S. Ludlow St., 
Dayton 1, O. 


Direct Mail Lists and List Re- 
search: Text of a talk before the 
Direct Mail Advertising Manage- 
ment Institute at the University of 
Illinois by Lawrence G. Chait, R. L. 
Polk & Co. Mr. Chait reports on the 
development in the whole distributive 
direct mail process, presenting a nine- 
point description of the receipt, read- 
ership and general effectiveness of di- 
rect mail in a total advertising pro- 
gram. Other subjects covered are 
mailing lists as applied to mass con- 
sumer goods advertising ; mailing lists 
as applied to advertising and selling 
specialized products and _ services; 
major mailing list sources and prac- 
tices; certain special—and thorny— 
mailing list problems; ‘the man-in- 
motion” theory of the whole field of 
direct mail advertising; list costs and 
cost per order; customer quality con- 
trol; pending developments and new 
approaches to mailing lists. Only a 
limited number of copies are avail- 
able for distribution. Write to W. H. 
Beatty, Vice-President, R. L. Polk & 
Co., Polk Bldg., 431 Howard St., 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


Facts and Pictures of Lubbock, 
Texas, published by Lubbock Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is reported to be 
the third largest inland cotton market 
in the world; the center of the most 
mechanized agricultural area of the 
nation; the cottonseed oil capital of 
the world; the center of South Plains 
grain and grain sorghums production ; 
the largest metropolitan area within a 
radius of approximately 300 to 500 
miles; the third largest in percent 
increase in population among the 
nation’s 168 metropolitan areas from 
1940 to 1950; the third ranking 
metropolitan area in the nation as to 
per family sales. It has the nation’s 
largest known oil and gas reserves 
in its wholesale trading area; 188 
diversified manufacturing plants ; 347 
wholesale firms serving a population 
of more than 740,000; 1,070 retail 
outlets providing goods to 396,829 
people. Write to A. B. Davis, Man- 
ager, Lubbock Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lubbock, Tex. 
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your carton to fit your market 


as well as your product ? 


lhe shape of your carton has more to do with the shape of your 
sales curve than vou may think. 

l‘itting vour product is only one job a carton does. It also must fit 
vour market. The vardstick we use to make sure your carton not only 
houses your product securely but helps sell it, too, is Gair Package 
Analysis*. It finds the answers to questions like these: 

Does vour product call for a “showcase” carton that displays it to 
shoppers? Do you have a shipping problem? Or is cost the major fac- 
tor in vour market? 

Whatever the answers, it’s up to the structural designer to create 
the shape that helps make vour carton stand out ... and sell out! 
To do that he’s got to know folding cartons from paperboard right 
through automatic packaging machinery. At Gair, he does. 

Gair Package Analysis is a service performed by Gair to insure that vour 
carton meets the needs of your market. Phone us today — a Gair packag 
ing expert will call at your convenience to fill in the details. 


creative engineering in packaging 


\ect leg 

5 « 
FOLDING CARTONS e« SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 95 EAST 44TH STREET +» NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


MUAIKE IT oe 


Research has helped hammer outa 


. ~~ sthy Kaaicr ad io} 5 
lot of pretty basic advertising rules 


But sometimes you get a lot better 
results by breaking the rules 


€ t would b¢ adull pidintss 4 You al lt ) 
UV 


Dont forget though: youve got to know 
the rules before you can break them 

- a me arhlad ton hav . 
and you ought to have a good advertising 
reason for breaking them 


AND BREAK IT 


Youne © RusicAM, Ine. 


ADVERTISING: New York - Chicago - Detroit-San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Hollywood - Montreal 
Toronto - Mexico City - London 


Short of Clerical Help ? 
Hire The Handicapped! 


. . « through a remarkable institution, handicapped 
persons are given a chance to earn their places in the 
business world. The girl at right, given training and 
confidence, is now a crack secretary in a busy office. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The handicapped are finding their 
places in the business world: The day 
when industry offered them only sym- 
pathy and discounted their potential 
as productive members of society are, 
fortunately, drawing to an end. 

Here in New York City, Rem 
ington Rand has found the disabled, 
trained by Federation of the Handi- 
capped, to be excellent workers. As 
part of Remington’s sales department 
chores, handicapped workers do pre- 
cision labeling, hand work on file 
folders and index guides. Where the 
worker has use of only one hand Rem- 
ington provides him—or her—with a 
left- or right-hand typewriter. When 
properly trained a worker with only 
one hand can type 50 words a minute! 
But the company is not indulging in 
charity: These workers are often 
more serious about their jobs, ab- 
sent less because of sickness. 

As Milton Cohen, executive direc- 
tor of Federation of the Handicapped, 
puts it, ““The handicapped don’t want 
sympathy. They want—and can per- 
form—jobs.”’ As he talked he was 
watching a girl efficiently operate the 
big PBX board which handles all of 
the Federation’s telephone calls. She 
is an example of Cohen’s contention 
that the handicapped can, with proper 
training, make as good or better 
workers than their un-handicapped 
friends. For this girl was born with 
severely disabled hands. 

Another firm that has found the 
handicapped an aid to its sales depart- 
ments is G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
For Krueger, the handicapped work- 
ers of the Federation prepared a spe- 
cial looseleaf salesman’s control book, 
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a handsome job indexed by geographi- 
cal areas, volume of business, indi- 
vidual customers and other factors. 

Work of this sort is done under the 
direction of Gardner Macy, who man- 
ages the Federation’s letter shop. 
Macy, himself a‘ polio victim, con 
fined to a wheelchair, was formerly 
with a prominent advertising agency. 
He’s a direct mail expert. He trains 
the handicapped — deaf mutes, polio 
victims, people with all types of disa- 
bilities—to perform all direct mail 
services. His people type, letter, lay 
out distribution methods, assemble 
material and mail it. His knowledge 
is such that many companies merely 
telephone him, tell him their needs 
and budgets, allow him ‘o follow 
through from design to mailing. 

It was 20 years ago that this re- 
markable federation was founded by 
several handicapped people who were 
determined to earn their living, who 
loathed the idea of being objects of 
charity or compassion. Today Feder- 
ation of the Handicapped is housed in 
a modern four-story building in New 
York’s 14th Street. It provides expert 
counseling, training and therapy for 
any handicapped person—whether or 
not he or she can pay anything for the 
services. The federation is, of course, 
non-profit. It keeps its doors open by 
private subscriptions but Cohen is 
rightfully proud that 50% of its ex- 
penses are met through the letter, 
electronics and other shops it operates. 

On another floor of the building 
is an electronics shop which was, 
when we visited it, busily turning out 
delicate parts for Bendix Aviation. 


But the federation numbers many 
home-bound handicapped workers 
who can and do perform clerical 
functions for business. Some of these 
people would find a daily trek to 
federation headquarters arduous if 
not impossible. But at home they do 
any job which can be done in an 
office. And the federation turns down 
no jobs, no matter how small or large. 
You can hire the services of a handi- 
capped worker for a day or a year. 

Before any handicapped person is 
set to work he is given aptitude tests 
and, on the basis of these findings, 
training in a skill or job. One of the 
biggest tasks which daily confronts 
the federation is the building of self- 
confidence in these people. 

The federation operates in New 
York. But it helps the handicapped 
no matter where they are. Many 
handicapped persons, too far from 
headquarters for personal counseling, 
have it provided for them by mail. 
And the federation turns away no 
handicapped person who can get to 
New York. Through federation help 
the handicapped in all sections of the 
country have been aided in setting 
up their own typing, addressing, mail- 
ing services, among other things. And 
if you are not in the New York area 
but need extra help, the federation 
will provide you with the names of 
handicapped persons in your area. 

That’s the aim of the federation, 
the aim of the handicapped who come 
to it for help: independence. A big 
word — and one that has become a 
reality to thousands of men and 
women who thought they had no 
place in an earning society. The End 
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MR. SALES MANAGER 


Have You Ignored 
the Sales-Rich 
Baking Market? 


BY HAROLD E. SNYDER 
Editor, Baking Industry 


If in the past you've given the baking 
market only a spurious glance, look again 
Mr. Sales Manager, look again. Rising 
production costs have made bakers alert 
to labor, time and money-saving services 
and equipment . . . opening up a new 
era for manufacturers selling to this sales- 
rich baking market. 


How big? Well, add up the $30,000,000 
spent for new structures and additions to 
present structures in 1954, plus the $80,- 
000,000 spent for new plant and equip- 
ment expenditures. Add to that the $214 
billions spent for wrappers, boxes and 
bags alone, not including purchase of a 
wide variety of items including traveling 
ovens, air conditioning units, wrapping 
material, trucks, raw materials and manu- 
factured supplies. All this totals up to a 
whopping $5 billion annual market for 
suppliers. 


And it takes broad coverage of this in- 
dustry to do the kind of sell-job that 
measures up to the magnitude of the 
industry. BAKING INDUSTRY—offering 
top paid circulation in the field—repre- 
sents 92% of the major buying power 

- one way of getting to the heart of 
the market . . . quickly, economically and 
effectively. With 61,000 readers per issue 
(average 4 readers per copy) you're as- 
sured of sales-stimulating readership for 
your sales message. Why not let the 
BAKING INDUSTRY representative tell 
you more about it? BAKING INDUSTRY, 
a Clissold Businesspaper, 105 W, Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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MAIL PROMOTION 


BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Counsel 


Address Yourself to Profits 


As a kid you probably got a big 
bang out of taking pot shots at moving 
targets. You're playing the same game 
today, in direct mail. While it might 
be almost as much fun, targeting 
“Nixies’” (the prospect who _ isn’t 
there) is like throwing away cold, 
hard cash. Your “misses” can be the 
difference between profit and loss. 

Nixies is a trade term for unde 
liverable mail. People don’t sit still; 
your lists (markets) are moving tar- 
gets. Here’s proof: 

Dun & Bradstreet, in the business 
field, reports about 6,000 changes of 
address every day. ‘The New York 
Post Office alone handled over 500,- 
000 removals in one year; Chicago 
listed 650,000; Philadelphia, over 
300,000. Even the telephone company 
admits its directories are some 7% 
out-of-date when published. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation provides these statistics on the 
annual rate of change in name and/or 
address: householders, 22%; mer- 
chants, 23% ; agents, 29% ; advertis- 
ing executives, 39%. 

R. L. Polk, specializing in lists of 
car owners, points out that, due to 
change, 20% to 30% of these con- 
sumer names are disqualified as pros- 
pects after one year. 

McGraw-Hill reported 2 25% 
turnover in one year on its 1950 busi- 
ness publication subscription list of 
895,000. Breaks down to: 

92,000 address changes 

68,000 position changes 

68,000 changes of job occupant 

228,000 changes, 25% turnover in 
one year. 


Convinced you have a problem? 
Now let’s talk about what to do and 
how to address yourself to profits. 
Use up-to-date lists . . . lists that have 
been corrected regularly, recently. 


If you buy or rent lists, ask .. . 
. when the list was compiled. 
. . what sources were used. 
. . when it was last “cleaned” and 
corrections made. 


If you maintain your own lists . . . 
. . . on small or vertical lists, spe- 


cial groups, etc., use of personal names 
will undoubtedly step up the percent 
age of returns, as well as the percent- 
age of corrections to be made! But 
volume mailers find the us¢ of titles 
or attention-getting headlines just as 
effective, cost and dollar sales volume 
considered. 


If you sell to industry . . . 
you'll find some fields more 
stable than others. 


If your list is personalized . . . 

. you have only to look at the 
personnel changes listed in trade and 
business publications and newspapers 
to know that maintenance must be a 
continuing operation. 


Be sure the lists are accurate . 

. as to spelling, titles, etc. I know 
I grind my teeth when someone ad 
dresses me as Gobbs. Haven't you re 
acted the same way, when someone 
called you by the wrong name? 


Assign the job of list maaintenance to 
one person... 

. make hint responsible for doing 
it or having it done regularly, con- 
sistently. Your lists should be ready 
for use at all times. 


lf you use multiple lists (your own 
and/or outside lists) .. . 

. include a code or signal in ad- 
dressing for easy identification of list 
used, for quick location of name to be 
corrected. 

TWO POST 
SERVICES! 


OFFICE CORRECTION 


1. Straight check of names on list. 

How? Use 3” x 5” cards with 
your company name, address in upper 
left corner. Imprint list to be checked, 
each name on a separate card, send 
to any postmaster in the country. For 
one cent each (minimum 25-cent 
charge for each P. O. covered) the 
names in his “office” will be checked 
against latest available information. 

When your cards are received, 
they’re separated, given to the carrier 
who, on his own time, will make cer- 
tain the company name, address are 
correct. He cannot check personal 
names, spelling or titles. 
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If names are sent in list form, not 
on cards, they’ll be checked against 
directories but not with the individual 
mail carrier —he should know his 
route and do a better job. 


2. "Form 3547 requested.” This 
correction service is available on third 
and fourth class mail only. 


What to do? Imprint your com- 
pany name, address in the upper left 
corner of the address side — and 
‘Form 3547 requested” in the lower 
left corner. 


What happens? If the addressee 
has moved, your mail will be for 
warded if new address is known and 
is in the same area or post office. 
You'll be notified of the change on 
P.O. Form 3547 (card), and charged 
only three cents for each correction 
notice. 

lf the addressee has moved out of 
the area or P.O., or your mail is un- 
deliverable for other reasons, it should 
be returned to you with the reason fot 
non-delivery noted. Cost, two cents 
each piece, or regular third or fourth 
class mail rates, whichever applies. 

Your use of “Form 3547 re- 
quested” is your guarantee that you 
will pay for the notice or return post- 
age due. Again no correction of 
individual names except on a haphaz- 
ard basis, only when the company gives 
the carrier information to pass along. 
You will get corrections on company 
name and address. 

Get copies of the P.O. rulings 
giving complete information about the 
use of Form 3547. 


Steady, Man, Steady. If ever you 
feel like “blowing” at your GPO 
because your prospects are missing, 
pity your poor British — broth- 
ers. Their GPO has announced: no 
renewal of a prewar service to mailers. 
Seems the GPO used to supply mes- 
sengers to take well-heeled British 
tipplers home after a binge. Celebrants 
could mail themselves home at a cost 
of 10 cents a mile plus transportation. 
Maybe we ought to petition our GPO 

oh well. 


Other sources for corrections. 
Where names of individuals are in- 
volved: Check business or telephone 
directories as they are issued . . . Also 
trade press notices, personnel changes 
in newspapers and magazines. With 
enough clerical help you can do this, 
or commercial mailing list houses will. 


Ask the addressee! Ask for cor- 
rections right on your mailing envel- 
ope, or use a special mailing to entire 
list. Format can range from post card 
to letter plus reply card to a self- 
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mailer, but you'll get the information 
you need and you'll get more of it 
using a light touch in your copy and 
illustrations. 

But, combine the request for infor- 
mation with a sales effort. Offer some 
informative material, for example. 
Make two sales efforts at one cost. 


Get salesman, dealer and distribu- 
tor cooperation. All three are vital 
to the success of your maintenance 
plan. Sell them on the importance of 
the job to you and to them. Not just 
the maintenance, but the value of the 
list itself. Keep ’em sold, constantly 
reminded their cooperation is needed 
through systematic appeals in bulle 
tins, sales training materials, etc. 

Make it easy to give you informa 
tion: supply a simple form they can 
use. You'll get needed info. 


“Dupes” are nixies, too! Duplicate 
copies of mailings received simultane 
ously not only are costly but leave an 
impression of carelessness. 

If you maintain your own master 
list, you should have no problem. But 
if you use multiple lists, you'll find 
you have neither the time nor dollars 
to do a careful checking job. 

But you can stagger mailing dates. 
If you’re using several lists of like 
characteristics, avoid mailing on the 
same day. Except perhaps when mak- 
ing test mailings, don’t schedule out- 
side lists and your own customer list 
for mailing on the same day. You 
won’t really avoid duplications, but 
since they arrive at different times, 
they become follow-up mailings. 
Effective because repetition is the ad- 
vertising man’s friend. You might, if 
you have two equally successful mail 
ing pieces, alternate them between 
lists, reducing the number who may 
receive duplicates. 


How long should you carry a name 
on your mailing list? There’s no 
standard rule. Depends on the type 
of business you are in, the possibility 
of reorder or tie-in sales. Don’t carry 
a name forever unless you know the 
man or company is a prospect for more 
business. If he is, then an old cus- 
tomer’s name is worth its weight in 
gold. 


Clean out the “deadwood” peri- 
odically. Inactive names might best be 
transferred to another file for special 
handling. For accurate customer con- 
trol, consider setting up a coding sys- 
tem to show date of last purchase 
(on list records), item bought 
whatever is needed to do a better 
selling job. 

List maintenance means constant 
work, but it will save money and 
make more money for you. The End 
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Vice President General Motors Corp., 
General Manager Oldsmobile. Div. 
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their production ca- 
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when . . . ridiculous os it might seem, she 
uttered o fervent “thonk you" intended NOT 
pleasont Panomo-Beover mon. 


Panomo Beaver men cor! ordinarily look for 
thanks but they get plenty of them onmyvoy. The 
go! doing the Mombo wos simply vverwhelmed 
with grotitude, Ponamo-Beove: Carbon Paper 
lightened her typing chores as much os SO% 
by producing sharper, more legible copies, 
plus the fact it permitted the cleanest erasures, 
stopped carbon smudge ond strecking. Doing 

, the Mambo she NEEDED that extra energy. 


Perhaps you don't donce. Yes or No, you'll feel 

better, work better when you use Panamo-Beaver 

Corbon Poper Hove the Panamo-Leover man show 

you with the dromatic “Split Comparison” test. . . why 

your present Carbon sops your energy. 

And while he's there he'll give you a 
certificate for 2 FREE half hour Dancing Lessons 
@f your nearest FRED ASTAIRE DANCE STUDIO. 
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Pick a Partner—and Test 
The Pull of a Tie-in Promotion! 


Fred Astaire Dance Studios have teamed up with such 
diverse collaborators as Pepsi-Cola, RCA-Victor, and 
Friendly-Acrobat Shoe Co. to work out newsworthy and 
imaginative campaigns that produced sales dividends. 


BY HAL GOLDEN 


Director, Advertising and Publicity 
Fred Astaire Dance Studios 


When I returned to my office, after 
one of those thirsty Thursdays at the 
club, I found < message waiting for 
me from Mr. Dash of the Royal Car- 
pet Sweeping Co. 

My past experience as advertising 
and promotion director of the Fred 
Astaire Dance Studios told me this 
was going to be another request for a 
promotion tie-in, one of 50 or more 
received each year. 

A glance at what’s happening in 
today’s compelling world of adver- 
tising provides ample evidence that in 
their efforts to squeeze the most out 
of the advertising dollar, advertisers 
are overlooking their most powerful 
ally—the “Tie-In Promotion.” 

On the surface, it would appear 
that advertising and promotion of a 
national dance studio chain would be 
confined to ‘the exploitation of the 
dance and its instruction. Yet in our 
most recent tie-in promotion, the Fred 
Astaire Studios combined efforts with 
such partners as Pepsi-Cola, Mutual 
Buying Syndicate, RCA-Victor and 
the Friendly-Acrobat Shoe Co. 


Punch of a Marciano 


When you can assemble for one 
promotion companies of such national 
prestige, you have a group with the 
promotional punch of a Marciano. 
To do this, we have used what we 
corisider a most potent form of pro- 
motion — the “tie-in,” which means 
the cooperative efforts of many large 
companies aimed at a common target, 
and geared to promote a single idea 
or product. 

Admittedly, the dance studio busi- 
ness is unique, but it is not too unlike 
the , retail chain operation servicing 
thousands of walk-in customers. It is 
also similar to the manufacturing 
concern whose. product is produced 
for resale, or the operation of theaters 
where service must be garnished with 
comfort and glamor. 

In tracing results of some of our 
most successful advertising campaigns, 
we found that the tie-in promotion 
with so-called unrelated companies 
was our most effective means of reach- 
ing the mass market. 

In our association with RCA-Vic- 
tor, we have what is probably the 
perfect tie-in marriage: The Fred 
Astaire-RCA-Victor union is certain- 
ly not of an unrelated nature, but 
the concentrated efforts of both or- 
ganizations have produced offshoot 
promotions with other industries. 

When RCA-Victor decided to pro- 
duce a series of dance albums, it was 
natural to contact Fred Astaire Stu- 
dios. A series of albums titled ‘Per- 
fect For Dancing,” each album offer- 
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Will you be a leader—or will you be left behind 


in the new revolution in industrial marketing 


“Success may cease when least expected, when the reasons 


change which have sustained it.’’ 


= If anyone doubts that a revolution in 
industrial marketing is on the way, let 
him observe what has happened in retail 
selling in the last ten years. Supermar- 
kets, self-service, shopping centers, dis- 
count houses, and vending machines for 
all sorts of goods are only a part of a 
revolutionary process that has actually 
changed our way of life. Behind these 
very apparent factors, there have been 
great changes in warehousing pro- 
cedures, wholesale selling, advertising, 
transportation, etc., all along the distri- 
bution chain. Because we have been 
right in the middle of this transforma- 
tion, it may appear only as evolutionary. 
But, had you been stationed abroad for 
these ten years, and then returned, it cer- 
tainly would look more like a revolution 


to you. 


# Gilbert Burck writes in Fortune mag- 


azine, “If last year’s rate of improvement 


in productivity were sustained, the U:S.., 


living standard would be doubled in 
about the next eighteen years. It may be 
that the 4 per cent rate of late 1954 rep- 
resents an exceptional burst of produc- 
tivity. But many conservative economists 
believe the U.S. economy in the past few 
years has broken through some barriers 

that the rate of advance in American 
productivity, which has averaged roughly 
2 per cent a year for the past hundred 
years, is moving toward a minimum of 
2.5 per cent. One-half of 1 per cent com- 
pounded, applied to an economy as big 


as America’s, is a potent fraction.” 


s David Sarnoff writes, in the same is- 
sue: “The quantity of the new powers 
and products and processes at man’s dis- 
posal is important; but even more impor- 
tant is the increasing speed at which 
these things have come. It is not a case 
of continued increase but of continued 
acceleration of increase. We need only to 
project the curve into the future to real- 
ize that we are merely on the threshold 


of the technological age.” 


s But, for anyone who expects simply to 
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Fred W. Shibley 


ride the crest of this wave, without really 
doing something about it himself, there 
is an ominous word of warning contained 
in Mr. Burck’s article: “All this will not 
merely expand U.S. industry, it will re- 
sult in profound changes in U.S. indus- 
try. Some industries will not be able to, 
or just will not, improve their produc- 
tivity as much as the national average 
improves. Since it is a fact that wage 
rates tend to rise with the national pro- 
ductivity, these industries will find them- 
selves burdened with steadily higher 
costs, their products and services will 
become relatively more expensive, and 
their share of the expanding market will 


tend to decline.” 


Marketing revolution will be forced 

Mr. Burck’s rising increment of produc- 
tivity and Mr. Sarnoff’s acceleration of 
increase in new technological powers, 
products and processes represent tre- 
mendous promise for all of us as a group, 
but as individuals we can only consider 
them as potentials, Broadly, there has to 
be a revolution in marketing to insure a 
commensurate increase in consumption, 
but this poses tremendous responsibility 
on marketing management. Just as in 
the advance in productivity where no 
one will be able to simply swim with the 
crest of the wave, no one is going to get 
a free ride in the essential drive toward 


more orders more efficiently. 


@ Back in 1953 we wrote: “For the past 
few years there have been faint rum- 
blings in business circles about the so- 
called Second Industrial Revolution. Of 
more immediate importance to most of us 
is the recent widespread interest among 
industrial marketers in developing ways 
and means of reducing distribution costs. 
Actually, these two activities are very 
closely related. 


s “Whereas the first industrial revolu- 
tion effected the replacement of the hu- 
man arm in the mills by machinery, the 
second industrial revolution involves the 


replacement of the human mind—at least 


in some of its less subtle and more rou- 
tine decisions—by complex but highly 
efficient systems of electronic communi- 


cation and control. 


® “In the same way, since the early part 
of this century, American industry has 
made great strides in increasing pro- 
duction ‘efficiency—to the end that fur- 
ther increases must now be measured in 
terms of fractions of one per cent. Also 
in the same way, today we must look to 
a new business revolution, a revolution 
in marketing—involving opportunities 
for radical increases in efficiency—if we 
are to keep consumption and production 
up, and to insure an increasing rather 
than a decreasing level of business ac- 
tivity.” 


To survive the impending revolution in 
marketing, and to reap the rich rewards 
of success in the almost unbelievable 
economy of the next five, ten, fifteen 
years, the smart industrial marketer is 
going to strive to insure an adequate, 
well-timed, and coordinated flow of in- 
formation about his company and his 
products to his markets. He’s going to 
make it as easy as possible for his poten- 
tial customers to buy from him by get- 
ting the right information to the right 
men at the right time. 


s He’s going to advertise—to make sure 
that as many potential customers as pos- 
sible know about him and his products 
—and forcefully point out the advantages 
in buying from him “now.” He’s going 
to serve all his best potential customers 
before they buy from him by making 
sure that they have a catalog describing 
his products in terms of their interests 
on file for immediate use when buying 
needs arise. He’s going to have the best 
possible sales representatives strategi- 
cally placed around the country so that 
they can answer the buyers’ calls for 
help as quickly as possible. These are 
the basics of “automation” in marketing, 
and we’ve got figures to prove they work. 
A manufacturer can improve his chances 
of getting orders 300 per cent simply by 
improving his advertising and catalog 
procedures.—Sweet’s Catalog Service 
(a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation) 
119 West 40th St..N. Y.18,N.Y. ~ 


“50 years of service to industry” 


He’s a distant 


business cousin 
of ACB’s 


Tony’s stock of home-town news- 
papers supplies the city wayfarers 
with news from “‘back home.” 

ACB receives all 1,750 of the daily 
newspapers published in the U. 8S. 
for a very vital service to merchan- 
disers, whose products are sold 
through retail stores. 

ACB reads these newspapers for 
advertising only, so it can tell you 
if your dealers are advertising... 
what competitive dealers are doing 
. .. by city or state or territory ... 
new firms. Various other ACB Re- 
ports cover new uses for products 
... Who is using premiums... ad- 
vertised prices . . . infringements on 
names or trade marks, etc., etc. 

Any information of value to you 
that appears in newspaper adver- 
tising will be spotted by ACB’s 
readers and passed on to you. 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 
U. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. «+ New York 16 
18 8. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
61 First St. +* San Francisco 5 


ing the best in dance music, was a 
natural for a tie-in with a dance 
studio. 

At joint meetings at RCA and the 
Fred Astaire Studios, department 
heads of each company explored all 
aspects of the promotion. Questions 
to be answered were: 

How could this tie-in be put to 
practical use? 

What additional outside tie-ins 
would enhance an already attractive 
package? 

What would Fred Astaire’s con 
tribution be? 

It was agreed the studios would 
decide what tunes went into each 
album. In addition to being attractive 
and entertaining, the albums would 
be entirely authentic. 

We offered to play these selections 
in our studios across the country. The 
value of having people learn to dance 
to a particular recording, then pur- 
chase it for home pleasure, was ob- 
vious. Our more than 125 studios 
across the country afforded excellent 
national coverage for the sale of rec 
ords. 

Again for the sake of authenticity, 
it was decided that the models for the 
album covers should be actual dancers. 
Consequently, some of our most at- 
tractive teachers were chosen. During 
photography sessions, Fred Astaire 
choreographers were on hand to su- 
pervise every detail. Positions of 
hands and feet, tilt of the head, pos- 
ture were taken into consideration. 


Historical Copy 


Our research department prepared 
detailed outlines on the history of 
each dance, providing RCA’s copy 
department with accurate background 
material for the liner copy. 

A panel of our teachers and dance 
directors screened hundreds of record- 
ings to choose the most danceable 
music. In some instances, we recom- 
mended that new music be recorded. 

The approach to advertising these 
albums was next on the agenda. RCA 
allocated a huge budget to the ex- 
ploitation of this series. We, in turn, 
instructed our studios to mention the 
albums in their own advertising. 

Fred Astaire dance teams were 
made available for dance exhibitions 
in record shops and department stores. 
Dance teams also appeared on local 
television shows to demonstrate the 
albums. On the Sid Caesar NBC 
network television show, two albums 
were brought to life by our dancers, 
the same dancers who posed for the 
covers. Naturally, proper credits were 
given to the Fred Astaire Studios. 

During the course of our regular 
television appearances, we used se- 


lections from the series whenever pos- 
sible. 

Thousands of color streamers were 
printed by RCA for display in record 
shops and stores. We gave RCA ad- 
ditional merchandising mileage by 
posting them in our studios. Wher- 
ever feasible, we used their material 
for mailers. 

Cooperative advertising mats were 
prepared for local department stores 
and record shops. Fred Astaire studios 
ran RCA credits in their own adver 
tising, utilizing the theme and, in 
some cases, the actual covers. 

RCA’s contribution was a promise 
of proper credits to the studios in 
anything and cverything they did to 
promote the albums. A photograph 
of Fred Astaire appears on the cover 
of each album, with a credit line to 
the Fred Astaire Studios. On the 
liner copy in the back are additional 
credits to the studios for choosing the 
music played. 


With Credit, Of Course 


RCA also included proper Fred 
Astaire credits in all newspaper, 
magazine, radio and television adver- 
tising, as well as all promotional lit- 
erature, 

It was agreed that in all offshoot 
tie-ins pertaining to the albums the 
Fred Astaire Studios would play an 
active part. 

As the promotion progressed, other 
companies entered the picture. Other 
attractive tie-ins were offered in con- 
nection with the over-all theme. These 
were always carefully considered. 

Seventeen devoted an entire section 
to “Perfect for Dancing” in its No- 
vember issue. In this issue, dozens of 
unrelated advertisers were brought 
into the promotion: Pepsi-Cola, Ex- 
quisite Form, Simplicity Pattern, 
Tussy cosmetics, Mojud stockings, 
and others. 

Our experience in the “Perfect for 
Dancing” promotion is an example of 
the unlimited potential of a carefully 
conceived and executed tie-in. 

In developing a national tie-in with 
another company, certain factors must 
be present. To find out, ask: 


“ 


1. Are both organizations well- 
known in their own fields? 

2. Will there be a combined ad- 
vertising budget, affording double the 


advertising impact? 


3. Does the other company reach 
a new and virgin market, one not 
usually tapped in your own year- 
round advertising? 


4. Will your out-of-town outlets 
benefit from the promotional impact 
at the local level? 
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5. Is each company capable of 
controlling the promotion in the field ? 

6. Have enough funds been allo- 
cated to sustain the promotion? 

To milk all the cross-promotional 
possibilities of a tie-in, it is necessary 
to analyze the merchandising prob- 
lems of your tie-in partner. 

In the case of Pepsi-Cola, it was 
decided that the local bottler could 
best be advised and directed through 
our local studio director. The success 
of “Perfect For Dancing — Pepsi- 
Cola Dance Parties” held at local 
Fred Astaire Studios was attributed 
to the meetings at the local level. 

The cooperation of the out-of-town 
branch representative, whether a 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
G. O. Britton to manager of dis 
tributor sales. 


Borg-Warner Corp. 
Robert F. 


Ingersoll Kalamazoo Division. 


Chocolate Products Co. 
John B. Maloney to sales promo 
tion manager. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 
IE: << 

Irving Fein to v-p, sales promotion, 
advertising and press information, 


CBS-Radio. 


Datamatic Corp. 

John E. Johnson to director of 
sales. Company jointly owned by 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator 
Co. and Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. 


Dow Corning Corp. 
Olin D. Blessing, sales manager, 
has been elected a v-p 


Eastman Kodak Co. 

Dr. Cyril J. Staud to v-p, research. 
Eureka Williams Co. 

J. M. Gleason to sales manager, 
Williams Division. 


Robert Gair Co., Inc. . . . 

George W. Keiser, Jr., to sales 
manager, Syracuse Corrugated Box 
Division. 


Hearst Advertising Service 

Paul Titus to newly-created post 
of director of plans, 
promotion. 


research and 
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Schutz to manager and: 


dance studio director, retail store 
manager, distributor, jobber or com- 
pany field man, is vital to the ultimate 
success of the tie-in promotion. 
Finally, | would say if there is one 
single factor most important to the 
success of the tie-in promotion, it is 
attitude. Each and every promotion 
should be approached as ‘the most 
important promotion of the year.” 
Alert yourself to the values of tie- 
in promotions. Use them, but re- 
member, a successful tie-in promotion 
at best is of a complicated nature. It 
cannot succeed by itself. Only through 
all-out effort can you utilize the full 


power of the “Tie-In Promotion.” 
The End 


Lever Brothers Co. .. . 
N. a Williams to assistant sales 


nanage 


The Liquidometer Corp. 
Sanford Solarz to advertising man 
ager. 


Magnecord, Inc. 
Frank W. Guthrie to sales mana 
ger, Tape Recorder Division. 


Motorola Inc. 
Robert S. Saichek to sales promo 
tion manager. 


Outdoor Advertising Inc. 
John J. Wiley to v-p and western 
sales manager. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Weber to sales manager, 
Chemical Sales Division. 


Radio Corporation of America . 

Carl E. Treutle to manager, re 
gional sales, South America, and 
Frank A. McCall to manager, re- 
gional sales, Caribbean Area and Cen 
tral America. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc. . 
Wallace J. McMein to sales man 


ager, Chicago Division. 


Schenley Distillers Co... . 

Sidney G. Stricker, Jr., to head 
separate division to handle sales, ad- 
vertising and merchandising for I. W. 
Harper and Ancient Age whiskies. 


United States Printing & 
Lithograph Co... . 
K. W. Weyer to director of label 


sales. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
R. J. Sargent to general manager, 
Major Appliance Division. 


The “local-ness” 


of daily newspapers gives 
ACB two important jobs to do 


ACB supplies proofs-of-insertion for 

more than 1600 publishers... and 

14 Newspaper Research Services to 
over 1,100 merchandisers. 


There are 1,393 cities in the United 
States in which daily newspapers 
are published. 

Each of these cities and its trad- 
ing zone comprises a local and inde- 
pendent market in which consum 
ers are dominated by newspaper 
advertising. Daily newspapers pub- 
lish more advertising than all other 
media combined! 

The “‘local-ness”’ of each of these 

markets is the great reason for the 
effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising. It permits advertising to be 
localized to fit the mutual needs of 
the national manufacturer and his 
local merchant. It lets advertisers 
aim their sights at a single com- 
munity rather than at a national 
statistical average. 
A “Clearing House” for Advertisers 
It is also the “‘local-ness’’ of these 
markets that in 1917 called for the 
existence of Advertising Checking 
Bureau. Newspaper publishers in 
practically all of 1,393 cities wanted 
advertisers and their agenciesserved 
more promptly and efficiently with 
proof-of-insertion copies from a cen- 
trally located clearing house. ACB 
took the job and handled it with 
better than 95% accuracy. 

Once again the “‘local-ness’’ of 
newspaper advertising gave ACB 
an important job—this time from 
the advertisers themselves. These 
advertisers wanted to know “‘who”’ 
advertised ‘“‘what’”’ in these 1,393 
local and widely separated markets. 

Thus began the ACB Newspaper 
Research Services described at 
length in the column on the oppo- 
site page. 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 


The 
ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU 


” 


THIS 


naga 


IS YOURS FO { 
THE peo 


GLAMOUR 


to your SALES PROGRAM 


with 


t's the quick, 
easy way to come 
up with LIVE-WIRE 
IDEAS that pay off BIG! “Dd. 


y 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANNERS 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


GRAPHIC FACTS 


are dramatic facts 


And you con moke graphs 
yourself quickly, easily 
and save the cost of the 
Kit with your first chart 

without ever touching a pen! 
Translating information into chart form is the best 
way to sell your story quickly and dramatically an‘ 
NOW—with Chart-Pak—everything you need is printed 
on rolis of tape! You roll on dotted lines, bars, fig- 
ures, dates. You can’t make a costly error—it can be 
taken up as quickly as it is put down. The average 
charting time is minutes—the cost—far less than other 
methods. And you or your secretary can do it 


A complete kit with twenty-eight 
300” rolls of many patterns and 
colors is only $34.50 


—_—_ — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
CHART-PAK, INC. i 

100 Lincoln Ave. « Stamford, Conn. + Dept. 95L I 
Please send me Chart-Pak Method data on: 
[) Graphic Charts () Office Layout 4 
(0 Organization Charts () Plant Layout j 
i 

i 

1 

I 

I 

I 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


THE MAN IN THE PICTURE is Gerald Petersen, president of Petersen Engi- 


neering Co., and an advanced amateur photographer. 


Through his hobby he 


has found an inexpensive way to reach and influence his key prospects—and 
double the effectiveness of his businesspaper advertising. 


One Man's Camera Builds a 
Bargain-Budget Sales Program 


One of the surest keys to getting 
the order, according to Gerald A 
Petersen, president of the Petersen 
Engineering Co., Santa Clara, Cal., 
is to leave the person you are selling 
looking forward to your next visit. 

Petersen has brought this type of 
impact into his national sales program 


through the use of three-dimensional 
color photography. The 3-D medium 
has given the Petersen firm a distinc- 
tive sales personality within the util- 
ity and line construction industries. 
Basic tool in the new Petersen 
sales program is a surprisingly inex- 
pensive 3-D kit. Approximately 250 
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of these kits in the hands of dealers, 
key customers and cooperating supply 
company salesmen are enough to give 
the Petersen company saturation cov- 
erage of the tightly knit field it 
serves. 

Secret of using this medium suc- 
cessfully, says Petersen, is to send 
slides out into the field in planned 
presentation units. Straight product- 
use shots are never sent out by them- 
selves. 

Instead, Petersen, who is well- 
known in his industry as an advanced 
amateur photographer, starts each of 
his slide presentations with two or 
three scenic shots he has taken him- 
self. Most of these he shoots in the 
nearby Los Gatos Hills. The local 
scenery is a good “‘conversation piece” 
for the firm’s representatives and 
provides the full impact of the 3-D 
medium. In this way, the novelty 
aspect has diminished by the time the 
product shots are brought into play— 
leaving the customers free to concen- 
trate on the equipment. 


Sight Unseen 


A good illustration of the effective 
uses of the 3-D slides is a $6,400 
order recently placed by a customer 
who had never seen the equipment he 
was purchasing. 

A veteran line construction con- 
tractor himself, Petersen has applied 
his special knowledge of this field to 
the development and manufacture of 
tools for power line builders. Prod- 
ucts marketed under his “Pengo” 
trade name include earth augers, fish- 
tail screw bits for shot holes in 
seismic studies, and a duct rodding 
machine used in feeding power con- 
ductors into underground ducts. 

Most recent addition to the line— 
and the one where the 3-D promotion 
technique shows up most vividly—is 
the Pengo Tension Wire Stringer. 
This device brought a new method to 
the stringing of high tension lines, 
especially those made of aluminum 
conductors. Formerly, the practice 
had been to pay out the heavy cable 
from its reel, running it from pole to 
pole loosely. Taking up the slack 
then became a tedious job, performed 
at considerable cost at the tops of 
towers, and hazardous when strung 
over or near energized lines. It also 
involved too many opportunities to 
gouge or damage the expensive cables, 
especially the softer aluminum con- 
ductors. Petersen’s new device pays 
out the cable gently but under con- 
trolled tension so that it can be fast- 
ened in its final position on the first 
try. 

With price tags ranging from 
$3,600 to more than $7,000, the Ten- 
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sion Wire Stringer does not lend it- 
self to the production of samples for 
wide-scale customer demonstrations, 
especially since it is being sold in a 
field where a couple of thousand units 
would saturate the market. 

Petersen brought his 3-D camera 
with him to the first demonstration 
of the new machine. He believes he 
gets better photographic coverage by 
shooting his own Kodachromes. With 
color photography, Petersen points 
out, the photographer doesn’t need 
any special laboratory skills or equip- 
ment. He uses high speed film and 
merely sends rolls to the Eastman 
laboratories for complete processing 
and mounting. Another factor in 
shooting his own: for just a few dol- 
lars extra, he can take two or three 
dozen pictures from which to select 
the five or six he will finally put into 
the kits. 

Thus, the first step in the creation 
of 3-D slides is accomplished in two 
or three days. Final choices for the 
kits are made within a few hours and 
the slides are sent to a laboratory in 
San Francisco for duplication. With- 
in 10 days to two weeks all produc- 
tion is complete and the material 
ready to go into the field. 

Entire cost of preparing and dis- 
tributing the slides to the trade—in 
the case of the Wire Stringer—came 
to a little under $500, or less than 
the price of a standard, four-page, 
two-color sales brochure. 


Only Part of a Package 


In distributing the slides to the 
trade, Petersen timed his mailings to 
coincide with the release of business- 
paper publicity and advertising. The 
plan was to have the slides in the 
hands of key customers and dealers 
just a little while before they saw the 
advertisements. Under this arrange- 
ment, Petersen feels he increases the 
impact of his businesspaper advertis- 
ing. The slide presentation, he rea- 
sons, is in the nature of an actual 
demonstration of the machine. The 
three-dimensional impact secures the 
same degree of acceptance as a dem- 
onstration. 

With the use of 3-D in the intro- 
duction of the Wire Stringer, Peter- 
sen estimates he achieved information 
saturation of the trade within 30 
days. Through “normal” channels 
the same job would have taken 90 
days. 

Furthermore, Petersen points out, 
use of the 3-D slides, in the over-all 
picture, has. reduced cost of spreading 
information about the new product. 
Before this new medium was intro- 
duced, Petersen or one of his staff 


How Graphic Calculator 


serves leading industries 


ba ‘ 


Helps G. E. sell 
better home lighting 


The General Electric Home Light Con- 
ditioning Guide slide rule is the store 
salesman’s tool that teams with G.E.’s 
famous 32-page booklet, “See Your Home 
in a New Light?’ 

Custom-designed by GRAPHIC, this 
slide rule selector incorporates the whole 
contents of the booklet in easy, dra- 
matic form. It helps salesmen make pre- 
cise, authoritative recommendations in 
seconds. “Psychologically more effective 
than the booklet?’ says Harold H. Green 
of G.E. Large Lamp Department... 
“people who are using the “Guide” tell 
us that it is one of the most valuable 
sales aids we have produced’’ 

For hundreds of companies, GRAPH- 
IC visual aids have turned sales prob- 
lems into sales builders. GRAPHIC 
selectors help customers choose your 
product; demonstrators show your prod- 
uct’s advantages; visualizers and calcu- 
lators help make your product easier 
to use. Let us show you how a GRAPHIC 
DEVICE can solve your problem. With- 
out obligation, mail the coupon today. 


Show it... tell it... sell it 
with cust designed 
CALCULATORS 
SELECTORS 
DEMONSTKATORS 
VISUALIZERS 


GRAPHIC CALCULATOR CO. 


633 Plymouth Court, Dept. $-125 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


SEND TODAY 


Graphic Calculator Co. 
633 Plymouth Court, 
Dept. S-125, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me free GRAPHIC sample, 
descriptive literature and name of nearest 
representative. 

My busi is. 

NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS ; 
eee Oe eee ; 


102-55 
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NOW ... YOUR SALESMEN TELL YOUR 
STORY THE WAY YOU WANT IT TOLD 


Your sales story can now be illustrated — 
in exact sequence — with full color pictures 
of your product, plant, and advertising plans. 
This amazing sales-stimulator takes 36 
standard 35mm slides at a time. 


The FR Port-A-View has been hailed by 
sales managers as an economical, effective 
sales aid that salesmen like to use. Used by 
America’s top companies. At photo dealers 
or write FR for free 30-day trial. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| PORT-A-VIEW 
I Self-contained projector, 
| screen and automatic slide 
| changer 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


DISCOUNTS IN QUANTITY 
Weighs only 4 Ibs. Sets up, 
folds instantly, carries over 
shoulder like camera. 


f THE FR CORPORATION 961 BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK 51 
— 
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Before you BUY 


Visible Equipment 


FEATURE [SIG 


FEATURE {sic 


. Locking signal 


9. Accurate analysis locked signalling|Y 


. Easily moved signal |Y’ 


0. Pocket with wire and acetate lug 


. Protected pocket 


. Pocket tight to lug 


12. Frictionless shift of pockets 


. Positive visibility 


Y 
11. Pocket lug riding on rail IY 
Y 
Y 


13. Perfect layback of pockets 


. Ease of insertion 


14. Roller suspension slide 


. Quality 


15. Group shifting of pockets 


CON DH) S| WN 


. Price YY 


16. Greatest card capacity 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 


TOOLS FOR SELLING 


(continued) 


engineers had to make several field 
trips to explain new products to deal- 
ers and customers. Now, a package 
of slides and a long-distance call ac- 
complishes as much as or more than 
could be done formerly with a special 
trip. 

Petersen has been developing his 
3-D program for a year or more but 
has achieved what he considers satur- 
ation coverage only in recent months. 
Even at this early stage, however, 
three results stand out: 

1. The program has stimulated 
favorable comment and appreciation 
from the industry. 


2. When 3-D slides are used to 
help introduce a new product, indi- 
cations are that orders come in earlier 
than formerly. This, in turn, has 
meant that Petersen can space and 
schedule his production more efh- 
ciently. 

3. The 3-D medium has lent itself 
profitably to cooperative promotion 
and sales efforts. When the Tension 
Wire Stringer was introduced, Peter- 
sen sent 3-D kits to sales executives of 
both major producers of aluminum 
conduit. Results: Every member of 
the sales forces of both raw material 
suppliers now carries one of Petersen’s 
kits to illustrate the profitable handl- 
ing of his materials. 

4. With initial product familiarity 
established through slides, Petersen 
feels his prospects pay more attention 
to his printed advertising and are 
more likely to act on it. 

5. Petersen thinks that “knowing 
the product” is more important than 
“knowing cameras.” He states that he 
can expose shots for the portions of 
the machines he wishes to illustrate, 
getting results which tell his story 
best—even though skies or foliage may 
not show up as well as a commercial 
photographer would like. 


Easy on Budget 

Costs are low for so effective a 
sales tool. Petersen buys satisfactory’ 
viewers for about $3 each, although 
he has purchased a few more expensive 
models with built-in lights. 

The original 3-D photographs cost 
about 20 cents each. Petersen pays 
21 cents each for 3-D duplicates of his 
own photographs. 

All together, the total cost of 
building the program over a year has 
been in the neighborhood of $2,000. 
Petersen rates it a real bargain. 

The End 
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SALES GAINS AND LOSSES | ‘0u Get Things Done 


Current operating statements show these changes in net sales volume (mil- 
lions of dollars) for representative corporations over the similar year-ago: 


*Key: f indicates fiscal year. 


Company Period 1955 j Company Period 1955 
Aluminum Goods Mfg.Co, Q9mo. $ 
American Factors, Ltd 9 mo. 
American Hair & FeltCo. 9 mo 
American Optical Co 40 wks. 3 i 
American Phenolic Corp. 9 mo. , s eee anes 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 9 mo ‘ 
Armstrong Cork Co. 9 mo 6 y Mack Trucks, Inc. . r- 
Mansfield Tire&Rut ber ; 58.7 
Barralo Mfg. Co. Ly. f Mead Johnson&Co. . 30.2 
Basic Refractories, inc. 9 mo : SE ey ; — 
Beam (Jas. B.) Distilling 3 mo 


Black & Decker Mfg.Co ly.f Norris Thermardor Corp. " . . 
Blaw-Knox Co end Nuclear Instrm&Chem. 4 BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Boeing Airplane Co 9 mo Graphic Picture of your operations — 
Book-of-the-Month Club 9 mo. ’ = pray tary Co. spotlighted in color. You see what is 
Borg-Warner Corp. 9 mo : ; nr eee Neen ’ ‘ happening. Saves you time, prevents 
Bowser, Inc. 9 mo J : Outboard, Marine&Mfg. , . 4 
Brown & Bigelow oie errors. Simple and Flexible. Easy to 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 1 yr. f i ’ Parkersburg-Aetna Corp. ‘ j ’ operate. Write on cards and snap in 
Bullard Co. 9 me. f ; Peabody Coal Co. : : ; grooves. Ideal for Sales, Scheduling, 
Butler Brothers 9 mo. : Perfex Corp. ; A inventory, Production, Etc. Made of 

Perkin-Elmer Corp. , : ’ metal. Compact and attractive. 
Capital City Products lyr. f : Phelps Dodge Corp. i ; 
Carpenter Paper Co. 9 mo : Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Complete price $4950 
Celanese_Corp. of Amer 9 mo. 3 ‘ Powdrell&Alexander 
Champian Paper & Fibre 6 mo. " i Puget Sound Pulp&Timber 9 mo. es a 
Chrysler Corp 9 mo. 466. 402. 24-Page BOOKLET NO, S- 
Clark Controller Co. 9 mo. : . Reading Tube Corp. 9 mo. \ FREE a Obli thy 200 
Clark Oil & Refining 9 mo. : Reliance Manufacturing 9 mo. ' - 9 
Columbia Brdcsting Sys 9 mo. : Rhinelander Paper Co. lyr. f 
Columbia Carbon Co. 9 mo. ' ; Write for Your Copy Today 
Compo Shoe Machinery 9 mo. ' J St. Lawrence Corp. 9 mo. be . 
Consolidated Textile l yr. f : ' Schenley industries lyr. f . . GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
Cooper Tire&Rubber Co 9 mo. . . Seagram( Jos.)&Sons, Inc. 1 yr. f . 0 
Coos Bay Lumber Co Sank Seiberling Rubber Co Soke : ; 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Curtis Publishing Co 9 mo . . Sonotone Corp. 9 mo. 

Spencer Kellog&Sons 1 yr. f 
Davidson-Boutell Co 1 yr. f ; : Starrett(L. S.)Co. 3 mo. 
Detreit Steep Products 9 mo. ; t Sterling, Inc. 9 mo. . . 
Diamond T. Motor Car 9 mo 4 } Sterling Drug, Inc. 9 mo. a y S E L L 
D:ana Stores Corp 3 mo. 


Texas City Chemicals 1 yr. f . 4 S ‘ L L 
Edison (Thos, A.), Inc. 9 mo. ’ * Thomaston Mills lyr. f : . 
Electronics Cp. of Amer. 9 mo ’ ‘ Tide Water Asso. Oil 9 mo. 


Erlanger Mills Corp 53 wks. ; ‘ Tilo Roofing Co., Inc. 40 wks. J . 
Titan Metal Mfg.Co. - 9 mo. ‘ ' 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 9 mo. : ' Torrington Mfg. Co. 9 mo. 


Food Machinery&Chemical 3 mo. 5. : Toro Manufacturing Co. 11 mo. , 5 E L L 
Food Mart, Inc. 27 wks ; s 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 9 mo. ; United Specialties Co. lyr. f : ba eee 


Formica Co. 9 mo 5 t U. S. Hoffman Machinery 9 mo. 
U. S. Vitamin Corp. 9 mo. 

General Time Corp. 40 wks : ; Universal Leaf Tobacco lyr. f 

Gerber Products Corp : 

Glen Alden Coro 9 mo. . . Vick Chemical Corp. 3 mo. 

Glidden Co. . : Y Virginia Dare Stores lyr. f 

Goodall Rubber Co . : ' Vulcan Detinning Co. 9 mo. 

Goodyear Tirc&Rubber 

Great Northern Paper . . . Weingarten (J.), Inc. 53 wks. 
Welbilt Corp. 3 mo. 

Hallicrafters Co. : . Wesson Oil&Snowdrift lyr. f 


Handy&Harman Western Newspaper Union 1 yr. f 
Huyck(F. C.)&Sons 


Yard-Man, Inc. 3 mo. . . 
International Paper Co ; 9. Young(L.A.)Spring&Wire lyr. f . { MORE WITH A 


7 * 
Jacobs(F. L.)Co . , Zonite Products Corp. 9 mo. : if cemmavrsrler 


The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 
plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
- flipped over the top. Specia! con- 
Coming Soon struction allows all sheets to lie 
perfectly flat without expensive 
cloth hinging. Loose leaf. 

“ -Li j ” H Simply lift Viewmaster by the 
A Check-List on Time Controls.” Are you and your company using front cover and the automatic 
available time-saving machines, methods and techniques to full ad- easel sets it up firmly. 
Carried in stock in four sizes. 
vantage? You'll want to compare your operation with this thoughtful SEND For Full Line Folder 


listing of things to do and things to use to make time count. 


Jefferson Electric Co. 9 mo. 11.2 
Johnson&Johnson 9 mo. 169.1 


including cards 
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THIS IS THE CRATE that Line Material Co. uses to ship its half-ton switch 
to shows, exhibits. Harvey Baerwald shows how it opens easily. 


UNDER THE COVER, the giant switch has its major components completely 
assembled. A few minutes work gets it ready for demonstration, operation. 


Make Heavy Equipment ? 
You Can Take It with You! 


Line Material's big prospects in the electric utility field 
were thunderstruck when a | ,000 pound switch was brought 
to their doors for a complete on-the-spot demonstration. 


BY GEORGE COOPER »* Product Manager 


Protective and Power Switching Equipment 


and 


HARVEY BAERWALD ° Application Engineer 


Power Switching Equipment Section 
Line Material Co.* 


READY TO GO, the erected switch 
lets utility engineers get close view. 


Suppose your firm had come out 
with a complete line of new power 
switches on which it pinned hopes for 
mounting sales figures. How would 
you sell them to the conservative elec- 
tric utility market? The average 
switch, rated up to 115,000 volts, 
weighs 1,000 pounds, so you couldn’t 
put a switch in your pocket and carry 
it from office to office. A scale model 
wouldn’t do, for you want the engi- 
neers of your utility customers to have 
a chance to operate the real thing 
with their own hands. Brochures and 
leaflets cannot show adequately how 
a switch works in extremely cold 
weather. A mobile demonstrator of 
some kind seemed to be the best 
answer. 


* Milwaukee, Division of McGraw Elec- 
tric Co. 
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So Line Material Co. is literally 
“driving” its sales of transmission 
equipment to market —in specially 
designed trucks that double as dem- 
onstration showrooms. 

In November, one vehicle swung 
around New England displaying our 
Kyle Type R Recloser to utility cus- 
tomers. Named for our president, W. 
D. Kyle, Jr., the recloser is a three- 
phase, heavy-duty circuit interrupter 
used in utility substations or on pole- 
mounted installations. A component is 
removed from the truck so its small 
details can be seen during the demon- 
stration. The truck is ready for a 
December tour of southern utilities. 

It has been just 13 months since 
our trucks, demonstrating another 


product, a high voltage (PV) switch, 
returned from a tour of the country, 
breaking the trail for Line Material 
demonstration vehicles and, with the 
help of efficient sales engineer follow- 
ups, raising the new high voltage 
switch sales by 90% for 1954. The 
switch sales trend of combined Na- 
tional Electric Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation firms was down in 1954, but 
Line Material’s business increased. 

We anticipate a 128% increase in 
switch sales for 1955 over 1954 on the 
basis of the present trend. 

Line Material Co. rnakes more than 
14,000 items for electrical trans- 
mission and distribution lines. The 
smallest are special nuts and bolts; 
among the largest, the PV switches. 


TWO TRUCKS, specially designed for mobility and quick conversion to dem. 
onstration units cover the country, stopping at utility plants. 


IN MINUTES, the truck converts to showroom capable of circulating 20 per- 
sons at a time. Small demonstration units, cutaways also used. 
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Most of our business is done with 
large private and public utilities 
whose acceptance and approval of new 
products are difficult to obtain. New 
equipment must demonstrate success- 
ful operation for a period of time, and 
must conform to the standards of these 
customers. Some customers critically 
examine new equipment for several 
years, and during this time we must 
continue our sales efforts. 

By its very nature the electric 
utility business is conservative. The 
engineers must select their equipment 
with extreme care, for on it depends 
not only the lives and safety of their 
linemen, but the power of entire com- 
munities, villages and cities, with their 
hospitals, and transportation, heating 
and lighting systems. Consequently, if 
a utility has had reasonable success 
with its present equipment, you must 
convince its executives beyond a doubt 
that yours is far superior. 

We have plenty of company in our 
field, too. Approximately 20 other 
large firms are calling on utility ex- 
ecutives with lots of arguments why 
their switches are just the thing. 

We had been making power 
switches since 1923, but because of 
expansion into other product lines 
over the years, we did not promote 
them extensively. Five years ago, how- 
ever, when our firm saw the expansion 
in electrical distribution and_ trans- 
mission systems, we were sure there 
was a demand for a new high voltage 
switch. After a long period of design 
engineering, testing, production plan- 
ning and tooling, we came out with 
a new line of all-weather group-oper- 
ated disconnect switches designed for 
either pole or structure mounting in a 
horizontal, vertical or inverted posi- 
tion. These switches have many out- 
standing features, such as silver-to- 
silver high-pressure contacts ; bearings 
lubricated with silicone grease for life 
and sealed with silicone cord rings; 
rotating switch blades with a powerful 
lever advantage which assures positive 
operation under ‘ce or corrosive con- 
ditions; an interphase mechanism 
which allows normal operation despite 
extreme distortion of wood crossarms. 
The switches range in price from 
$300 to $4,000. 

You can see the importance of 
demonstration in selling the switches. 
Pictures and words in brochures could 
cover every inch of the prospective 
buyer’s desk, but until he actually 
saw a switch work under extremes of 
temperature and until he operated the 
switch himself, he couldn’t be expected 
to believe it. And remember, these men 
have to be convinced, with a capital C. 

We purchased two one-ton trucks 
and engaged the Barkow Co., Mil- 
waukee, to convert them into rolling 
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and 


Is It Selling 


or 


Marketing ? 


vs. 


The managers of over-all sales planning and 
execution should send orchids to Peter F. Drucker, 
management consultant, for the job he does in sum- 
ming up the real meaning of the word “marketing”’ 
in a piece for the November issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


He lists such obvious, common-sense points as 
market research, product planning, product testing, 
pricing, packaging, sales strategy and selection of 
distribution channels, customer service, advertising, 
sales promotion, and, of course, personal selling. In 
connection with the latter he writes: 


“A good many people have lately been 
talking of push-button selling and have 
made it appear that marketing is a way of 
getting goods and services distributed with- 
out having to use selling and salesmen. . . . 


“But there is little doubt that for a long 
time to come — probably forever — it will 
take people to sell goods and services and 
it will take selling to make the customer 
buy. Marketing is not an attempt to make 
the salesman superfluous and to make sell- 
ing automatic. On the contrary it is pri- 
marily an attempt to strengthen the sales- 
man and to make his selling effort more 
effective.” 


The word “marketing” may become as widely 
used—and misused—as “service” was in the ’20’s 
and early ’30’s, but it’s real meaning is as old and 
as solid as Gibraltar. It is no more and no less than 
covering all the bases in selling —in other words, 
performing the over-all selling function, using all 
the requisite tools of selling. 


That has been Sates MANAGEMENT'S concept 
for more than a quarter century. Ever since 1929 
this magazine has carried, as its subtitle, “The 
Magazine of Marketing.” 


Some years ago SALES MANAGEMENT ran the 
first definitive story about how one large selling 


organization — General Electric — had adopted 
“marketing” to describe the over-all functions of its 
sales executives. The former sales vice-president, we 
reported, is now called a marketing vice-president, 
the forrser sales managers become marketing mana- 
gers, et cetera. 


A generous handful of other organizations have 
followed G-E’s lead, and “marketing” is found in 
more titles than was the case a decade ago. But it 
is a slight trend, not a stampede. 


What is widely realized is that in today’s highly 
competitive markets — where the competition from 
other industries for the public’s dollars may be even 
more intense than the inter-industry type — no one 
sales tool can suffice. The executive who is only a 
good manage‘ of salesmen may not even hold that 
position for long, to say nothing of being promoted, 
for even the best salesmen cannot sell badly designed 
or wrongly priced products, cannot overcome, solely 
on their own, customer or dealer apathy or lack of 
understanding and appreciation. 


At this year’s convention of National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc., registrants were asked to write down 
their three biggest problems. One hundred and 
twenty-eight were mentioned, and they included 
everything that could possibly be construed as ‘“‘mar- 
keting.” Roughly one-third of the problems, for 
example, were concerned with the use of advertising 
or sales promotion. Yet relatively few of the NSE 
members carry the word “marketing” in their titles 
and there has been no suggestion that the name of 
the organization be changed to “National Market- 
ing Executives, Inc.” 


Today’s sales executive must be well-rounded, 
must be expert in everything that affects the dis- 
tribution of his product. It makes little difference 
whether he is called a sales executive or a marketing 
executive. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 


showrooms compact enough to park 
in a public garage or lot, low enough 
to pass under bridges in all states, and 
simple enough to be driven by sales 
engineers who are not truck drivers 
by trade. Furthermore, the sides were 
to unfold to a demonstration platform 
which could accommodate at least 20 
persons. 

We did not neglect the use of at- 
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tractive literature to announce and 
describe the switch. In the closing 
months of 1953 our advertising de- 
partment sent out three brochures 
picturing and diagramming every fea- 
ture of the new switches. The fourth 
brochure announced the truck demon- 
stration unit. 

“You won’t want to miss L-M’s 
PW Power Switching Equipment 


Display coming your way soon’’, the 
announcement said. “Not a lecture, 
but a factual, down-to-earth discussion 
and demonstration of the most ad- 
vanced thinking in the power switch- 
ing field. 

“Don’t take our word for anything. 
Come prepared to ask questions and 
witness demonstrations which prove 
every word we say. 
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¥ 


For shipping convenience around the clock— 


UNITED AIR LINES makes 281 flights daily— 
and air freight moves on every one! 


Space dependability—because of central payload 
control for cargo—is one of the big reasons why so many 
concerns are turning enthusiastically to United Air Lines 
Air Freight as an everyday tool in the profitable opera- 
tion of their business. 

United Air Lines’ great fleet is made up of a variety 
of planes, ranging from giant 4-engine Cargoliners to 
fast DC-7s which provide the nation’s largest high- 


Call the nearest United Representative 
or write for free booklet, “Industry’s Flying 


Partner.” Cargo Sales Div., Dept. B-12, 


speed cargo lift. So no matter what you ship, or where, 
United can offer you air freight service tailored to meet 
your particular needs. 


In route, too, United brings extra convenience. Only 
United provides one-line air freight service to 82 cities, 
linking the East, the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast.and 
Hawaii. Convenient connections speed your shipments 
nation-wide and world-wide. 


Vancouver, 8. C 
Seattle 


Pertna LN 


San Franciscd 


Washington 


United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 
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When the surveys indicate that 


WHEE «nn. 


is the 
“QUAD-CITIES’ FAVORITE” 


cP CRITE TI AA 


. « » we believe that this distinction 
has been earned and achieved 
through the 25 years of continuous, 
reliable WHBF service in the broad- 
casting of news, education and enter- 
tainment to an appreciative Quad-City 


community ... now '/s million people. 


LES JOHNSON, Vice President & General Manager 


WHBF->; FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 
AM + TV--ROCK ISLAND 


Cait AVERY-KNODEL — New York, Chicago, Detroit 


What's on the 
Space 
Buyer's 
mind 2? 


BUYING POWER 2? 


ROANOKE TIMES and WORLD-NEWS 
wo ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
so ---a demonstrated IDEAL TEST MARKET! 


A 


N..Y 


“Don’t miss this unusual mobile 
proving ground. Mark your calendar 
today.” Our field representative ar- 
ranged the place, date and time con- 
venient to the customer for a demon- 
stration. 

On March 10, 1954, the first 
truck left Milwaukee for the South- 
east, to cover the eastern part of the 
country. It resembled any ordinary 
one-ton enclosed truck. It contained 
a 700-pound switch and 1,000 pounds 
of demonstration equipment. In the 
driver’s seat was one of our apparatus 
engineers, accompanied by one of cur 
sales engineers who made the dem- 
onstration dates in his territory. Dur- 
ing each demonstration visitors were 
asked to sign guest registration blanks. 

This guest list served a prime pur- 
pose. It provided us with the names 
of key utility: personnel who were in- 
terested in power switches and who 
spent time to view our demonstration. 
To each of these men, we sent a 
thank-you note and a small gift. Also 
we were able to send them additional 
information either by mail or per- 
sonally through our field engineer. 


Ready in 20 Minutes 


After arriving in the city where a 
demonstration had been scheduled, 
the driver would park the vehicle in 
the utility’s garage, parking lot or 
adjacent area, and in 20 minutes our 
two men would convert it into a Line 
Material showroom. They attached 
legs to the hinged sides, lowered them, 
erected aluminum steps and rails and 
removed the aluminum top. The dem- 
onstration platform measured 9% x 15’, 
and easily allowed free movement of 
about 20 persons. 

Both engineers then demonstrated 
the operation of the 600-ampere, 23- 
kv, three-phase switch. They pointed 
out design features of important parts 
which had been cut away to reveal 
the internal mechanism. They also 
used a special ice box to show how the 
silicone grease and silicone sealing 
rings were unaffected at 100 degrees 
below zero, and a portable gas burner 
to show that they were equally un- 
affected in 400-degree heat. Then 
they answered engineers’ and execu- 
tives’ questions, let them operate the 
switch and get a close view of the 
parts that make the mechanism what 
it is. 

The second truck took off for the 
West April 1, 1954. Both tours ended 
by November, after each truck had 
traveled about 60,000 miles and 
shown approximately 10,000 utility 
executives and engineers how our 
equipment operates. An average of 
two demonstrations a day were given. 
The audience, depending on the size 
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40,000 Circulation in 
the Major Markets 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Central New York Purchasor 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 


Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Dixie Purchasor 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Heart of Americ Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


The Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


North Centra! Purchasor 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


Oregon Purchasing News 
Portiaand 4, Oregon 


Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 


The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas 1, Texas 

Southwestern Purchasing Agent 
Los Angeles 14, California 


Washington Pur. Agt. & Mfr. 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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Being Neighborly is Good Business! 
New Brochure Helps You Sell Industrial P. A.’s 


If you sell to industry, this is for you! It’s a valuable guide for 
directing your advertising closer to industrial Purchasing 
Agents at their local level . . . in the one group of publications 
that can’t miss—their own. This booklet represents all of the 
regional P. A. publications in the ‘‘Associated” list on the left. 
Each is the “official” organ for the powerful P. A. Associations 
in its area, and “take-home” reading for all member-P.A.’s. 
Total: 40,000 mostly in your major markets. The above book- 
let offers you complete outlines of geographical coverage, cir- 
culation, space rates, mechanical information, etc.—all you 
need to give your District Sales Programs on-the-spot adver- 
tising support in any one or combination of districts. It’s yours 
for the asking—no cost, no obligation. 


Send for this new Brochure today on your letterhead! 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 
P.A. Books 


Alcoa 

Alan Wood Box 
American Box 
Bethlehem Stee! 
Columbia Steel 
McLouth Steel 
John Roebling's Sons 
Jos. T. Ryerson 
U. S. Steel 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Garlock Packing 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scoville Mfg. 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Spring 
National Screw 
Ohio Gear 

Tube Turns 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd Street, 6th Floor » 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


© MaAin 1-3499 


of the customer’s organization, varied 
from two to 85 persons at one show- 
ing. No one engineer traveled with 
the truck all the time. Each sales 
engineer kept within his own terri- 
tory. 

The truck team had to watch such 
details as low bridges and road weight 
restrictions. But the vehicles easily 
passed under clearances of nine feet, 
and their weight, kept under 8,000 
pounds, was never too heavy for any 
bridge or thoroughfare. The truck 
was classed as a privately owned dem- 
onstrator rather than a common car- 


rier, so that truck fees in the various 
states did not trouble us too much. 

We took every precaution for the 
comfort and safety of our “audiences.” 
All exposed metallic parts, except the 
aluminum railings and steps, were 
chrome plated to prevent rust. All 
parts were free from sharp or jagged 
edges and were easily kept clean. In a 
demonstration under a hot sun we 
kept our “guests” shaded by means of 
large beach umbrellas. 

A few switch sales mushroomed in 
the path of our tour, giving a hint of 
what was to come. These, of course, 


More than any other award, the presentation 
of an Omega watch will express your com- 
pany’s appreciation with enduring eloquence 


. because Omega performs its job with 


greater recognized accuracy than any other 
watch in the world. 


ae 
( Wel omeaster 
\ ge us 


self-winding, water-tight, shock- 
protected. 18K gold case with 18K 
gold applied figure dial. Registered 
rating certificate attests to its su- 
preme accuracy ..................$500 
Other fine Omega watches for men 
and women from $71.50, Federal 
tax included. 


Whether the presentation you plan is 
to an employee for years of faithful service, 
to sales contest winners, or to valued and 

loyal customers, an Omega will say im- 
pressively and eloquently that nothing is 
too good for the occasion. 


O 
OMEGA 


THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 


Fill out the coupon for brochure of Omega Presentation Watches, together 
with details on how Omega is prepared to assist you with an Award Program. 


OMEGA «+ 655 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


resulted partly from the work of the 
field men who began following up the 
demonstrations two and three times 
a week with prospects. 

But the total sales picture for 1954 
and the first quarter of 1955 revealed 
the terrific impact of the whole cam- 
paign. In the first quarter of 1954 
sales jumped 66% over the preceding 
quarter. That was shortly after the 
announcement of the switch. Results 
of the first demonstration tours 
showed up in the constant increases 
that followed the trip by the first 
truck. The second quarter of 1954 
showed a 45% increase over the first 
quarter; the third quarter showed a 
25% increase over the second quar- 
ter; the fourth quarter, a 57% in- 
crease over the third, and the first 
quarter of 1955 a 55% rise above the 
fourth quarter of 1954. 

Besides these figures, several hun- 
dred letters came in from executives 
who were impressed by our demon- 
stration. 


Second Tour 


Since that first tour, one of the 
trucks has made a second journey to 
prospects who couldn’t attend the 
demonstration. The other truck has. 
been converted for use as a demon- 
strator for the Type R Recloser. 

Two other developments in PV 
switch demonstrations appeared in re- 
cent months: 

1. We are now sending three PV 
switches, connected by an interphase 
mechanism attached to a new ano- 
dized aluminum structure, directly to 
special exhibits. There, our own engi- 
neers operate it and show its mech- 
anisms, just as the truck demonstrators 
did. The structure is mounted on 
castors for easy mobility, and the 
whole thing can be crated for shipment 
directly to the exhibit. 

2. We have developed a “caddy 
cart” for our smaller switches. This 
consists of. two wheels and bicycle 
handlebars on which a smaller switch 
is mounted. The demonstrator can 
wheel it right into an executive’s 
office, pull the hook stick, and show 
him how it works. 

These additions can claim much of 
the credit for the 128% sales increase 
we expect. 

So that’s the story of how Line 
Material is meeting its big twin chal- 
lenge—built-in sales resistance on one 
side and a supercharged battery of 
competition on the other. Believe us, 
those are fierce enough horns for any 
dilemma. But Line Material’s fleet of 
demonstration trucks is driving us 
right between them to increased busi- 
ness. The End 
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“Newmarket, U.S.A.": Where the — i 
Prospects Are Hot and Business is Booming 


(continued from p, 27) 


than the petroleum, textile, railroad 
industries. 

As a retailer, he sells more than 
the entire food industry, which until 
recently was counted our biggest. 

Newmarket, and the men who 
built it — remember, they build a 
Newmarket every year — are impor- 
tant in our economy, growing more 
important because: 

|. The builder is selling more and 
more complete homes every day. 
He controls up to 35% of the sales 
of some appliances. As he moves into 
remodeling he will set up sources of 
supply for other consumer durables— 
even soft goods. 

2. He is the discount operator of 
tomorrow. 

3. His "store" (the model home) 
displays household goods ideally, 
gets more traffic on week ends than 
traditional retailers can usually show 
in a month. Ten thousand to 20,000 
visitors is not uncommon in well- 
publicized models on a week end. 

4. The consumer now spends with 
him. In one year 120,000 families 
spend $20,000 or more with him; 
330,000 families spend $12,500 to 
$20,000 ; 265,000 families spend $10,- 
000 to $12,500: 450,000 families 
spend $1,500 to $10,000; millions of 
families spend $50 to $1,500. 

5. The new builder has not only 
taken over the construction of all our 
Newmarkets, but the maintenance, re- 
pair, remodeling and enlargement of 
many of its buildings as well. 

The trend in homebuilding is to- 
ward the sale by builders of homes 
completely landscaped, equipped, and 
furnished right down to the last fine 
touches of decorating. In five years 
the builder and interior designer will 
work hand in hand to give people 
houses to all tastes—and decorated as 
the housewife, untrained, could not 
conceive herself but can appreciate. 

Some builders provide a country 
club membership — then build the 
clubhouse, with swimming pool. 

The new builder is packaging the 
products of thousands of manufac- 
turers (more than 4,200 separate 
items must be assembled at the build- 
ing site). He is putting them in the 
most attractive package ever designed 
for selling household goods. He mer- 
chandises product brand names at the 


longer period of time than any other 
retailer. 

He is, if you please, your merchant, 
your dealer, at the point-of-purchase. 
Treat him well. 

And don’t overlook Newmarket. 
Today, while you were reading this. 
another 5,000 families moved in. Be- 


tween now and 1960, the builders of 
Newmarket will cause to rise more 
cities, suburbs, developments —- new 
markets for your products — new 
markets, in fact, that will represent 
the same increase in buyers as if the 
U.S. had annexed Canada. The End 


Editors note: The author’s firm (Konon, Englen 
& Noone, 952 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Ill.) has prepared a 4-color sales control map, 
44” x 30”, priced at $15, which outlines the 
markets whei'e 69% to 98% of building products 
will be sold in the next 5 years. Divided into 6 
regions, the map is keyed according to clima- 
tological factors affecting use of structural ma. 
terials. States are identified by color as to degree 
of population growth or decrease as it will affect 
building products sales. The 236 individual mar- 
ket areas are size-classified by symbols. 


Home appliances “high-balled” it from 
dealers’ stock to customers’ homes when 
this major firm (Name on request) pushed 
the throttle with a MSB “use-the-user” 
program. It’s another Maritz Sales Builders’ 
success story that demonstrates how proper 
incentives can make present customers 
“engineer” future sales. 

Is moving merchandise your problem? Do 
you want better advertising and sales pro- 
motion cooperation for dealers or distrib- 
utors? Maybe you want to improve your 
collection record? Or, how about a bigger 
chunk of the available business? Whatever 
your sales problem, a well-planned, well- 
executed Maritz Sales Builders Incentive 
Program is ready to solve it. 

Call in a MSB representative today. Tell 
him your particular sales problem and let 
him go to work to save you time and money. 
He'll analyze your needs and recommend 


the type of program to reach your objec- 
tives. He’ll lay out all the details for you— 
the timing, the rules, the promotion, every- 
thing necessary to make your program a 
success. Remember, he’s backed up by 
Maritz Sales Builders’ 25 years of experi- 
ence in incentive “know-how”. There is no 
charge for this service. 

In addition, he’ll supply you with all pro- 
motion material, including “in-stock” or 
special campaigns, exciting Prize Books 
and other literature, at cost. And, then 
there’s MSB prizes—the finest in the world 
..- all famous-name, nationally-advertised 
merchandise ... for which you pay the 
wholesale costs. Or, if you prefer, you can 
give luxury-planned travel awards at 
carrier-resort rates. Whichever you choose, 
you pay only after the results are in and 
the prizes are earned. 

A MSB program may be the answer to your 
sales problem. There’s no obligation on 
your part to see. Call your Maritz Sales 
Builders Representative ...or write direct. 


Mail coupon below for free copy of “‘A CHALLENGE TO MAN- 
AGEMENT"’—a four-part portfolio of incentive strategy. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 


4200 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


INCENTIVE PLANS + MERCHANDISE PRIZES + TRAVEL AWARDS 
ee 
i MARITZ SALES BUILDERS, 4200 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Send me a free copy of “A CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT” 


local level. He arranges for financing g Nene Company 
of the purchase. He has a closer re- 


z A i Address___ City, Zone, State 
lationship with the consumer over a 
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My name is wt hook. 


My whiskey is made in Kentucky. 


"CALL ME 
COLLECT! 


on my special phone: 


LD 194 
(FF ~ I Louisville, 
Kentucky 


MEET NEWT KOOK: Dant’s full-time trademark, president, general sales manager, 
efficiency expert, lawyer, and—50% of the time—-an outside salesman. All this activity 
doesn’t satisfy this advocate of quality products at discount prices. Now, he is con- 
ducting one-man telephone surveys and 


Dant Connects with Collect Calls 


When Newt Kook, president, Dant 
Distillers Co., claps on his broad- 
brimmed Stetson tonight at five he 
will have under it his pick of some 
10,000 people’s sales tips, all acquired 
since November 10. 

On that evening and the next, from 
seven to nine o'clock, telephone lines 
from Buffalo, N. Y., carried capacity 
loads to Kook’s number, LD 194, in 
the Louisville suburb of Dant, Ky. 
The wires had been set buzzing by 
1,350-line advertisements in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express and the Buffalo 
Evening News headlined ‘Call Me 
Collect.” Copy continued, “If I want 
to know what you think, I have to 
listen to you, so please call and tell 
me what you think about my Dant 
whiskey and advertising.” 

To avoid being billed at a later 
date for telephone tips he might de- 
cide to use, Kook offered to “pay” 
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BY GRANT JEFFERY 


every person who called a pound of 
Dant-flavored fruit cake, a string tie 
—like he wears—or a rubber dollar. 
The last, he has long been handing 
to retailers to emphasize Dant’s claim 
to stretch their profits. 

Such success attended the scheme 
that it will be repeated in New York 
City this month and throughout the 
country—where legally permissible— 
in 1956. The question to which Kook 
hopes to find the answer: How do you 
double annual sales of $50 million in 
the shortest possible time? The solu- 
tion, he reasons, should lie as much in 
the excitement his campaign stirs as 
in the actual ideas he garners. Already 
Business W eek has termed the brand 
“the country’s favorite bonded bour- 
bon.” 


“There won't be three of me,” 
Kook told skeptics before the tele- 
phone project was launched. Events 
showed that there would have been 
work for an even greater number of 
stand-ins. In the four hours spread 
over two evenings, 112 Buffalonians 
managed to get through to Kook and 
chat for about two minutes each. Calls 
were received by 15 crack operators 
seated on the outer rim of a horseshoe 
table. They jotted names, addresses 
and gift requests on slips which were 
shown to Kook as he circled the inside 
of the U, speaking to the caller on 
each girl’s line in turn. 

To 500 people whose three minutes 
were up before Kook could get to 
them, the operators could only apolo- 
gize, note their opinions of products 
and ads, and advise that the gift re- 
quested would be forthcoming. 

The first business morning after 
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DALLAS’ BUSINESS |S BIGGER THAN DALLAS 


DALLAS: 


convention city 
of the Southwest 


DALLAS’ red carpet is rolled out as the city 
makes bid to move among the nation’s top 
twelve convention cities. 300,750 guests were 
welcomed to last year’s 1,848 conventions and 
similar events — a record soon to topple with 
the openings of Dallas’ new 1,001-room Statler- 
Hilton Hotel and Dallas’ Downtown Memorial 
Auditorium. These will bring facilities to over 
10,000 rooms, 486,000 square feet exhibit space 
and seating for more than 153,000. 

Visitors are important to Dallas. Consumer 
Markets attributes 38.1% of Dallas’ retail sales 
volume to out-of-town customers, largely North 
Texans from the 71 surrounding counties of 
the Dallas Market who come to Dallas for the 
advantages only a metropolitan city provides. 


On a 23-acre downtown tract, Dallas 


will soon complete an $8,000,000 


Memorial Auditorium. It will provide 


over 100,000 square feet of 


exhibit space. The main auditorium, 


rising eight stories without a 

single obstructing column, will seat 
10,200 persons. Highly adaptable, 
this big, modern, air conditioned 
Memorial Auditorium will rank 
with the Nation's best 

convention facilities. 


To keep up with their Dallas interests, North 
Texans naturally depend on The Dallas News. 
The Dallas News’ coverage area is bigger 
than Dallas — only The News has the circula- 
tion to cover both Dallas and the larger, richer 
72-county Dallas Market. It is selective, as well: 
95% of the out-of-town charge account custom- 
ers of a major Dallas department store sub- 
scribe to The News. With The News’ larger 
circulation and selective coverage of the larger 
Dallas Market, expect larger return from your 
advertising in The Dallas Morning News. 


If you’d know more about North Texans’ habits and habi- 
tat, ask your nearest News representative—or direct 
your specific problem to The News’ qualified research 
department, addressing the Advertising Director. 


ONLY THE DALLAS NEWS COVERS THE BIGGER DALLAS MARKET  . 


Ghe Hallas Morning News 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER © More people BUY The News... more people READ The News... more people are 
INFLUENCED by The News than any other North Texas Newspaper. 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., National Representative e NewYork e Chicago e Detroit e LosAngeles e Sanfrancisco e Atlanta 
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FOUND: 


a welcome answer 
to your business 
gift problem 


For a gift that’s sure to 
please, give one you'd 
like to receive yourself — 


Hennessy, 


the world’s 


preferred Cognac Brandy. 
Just go to your local store 
and see all of the colorful, 
imported Hennessy gift 
packages and distinctive 
bottles ranging from about 
$3.50 to $20. No matter 
which you choose, yours 
will be a gift of good taste 
that is sure to please. 


kk 
HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Proof Schieffelin & Co., New York 


The New STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 
.... of EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


OVER 200,000 POPULATION 


On October 19, 1955, Henderson County, Kentucky ‘was 
officially included in the Evansville Standard Metropolitan 
Area according to the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, Statis- 
tical Standards Division. This places the area among the 
first 100 Metropolitan Areas in the United States. 


Official! 


TOTAL 16 county market. . 


An Excellent Test Market too! 


@ Isolated but readily accessible 

@ Representative in size 

@ Has many diversified industries 

@ Has abundance of natural resources 
@ Has representative, stable economy 
@ Many other Test Market features 


. nearly 2 mil- 


lion population, Courier and Press circulation 
daily: 8 out of 10 families — Sunday:2 out of 3. 
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detailed information: 
General 
Advertising 
Department 
Scripps- 
Howard 


Coming Soon 


“Building Supply Firms Cooperate to Increase Sales.” The full story 
of Operation Home Improvement, a joint effort of U. S. Gypsum, U. S. 
Plywood and other supply companies to promote bigger and better 


home repairs. 
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this telephone jag—Monday, Novem- 
ber 14—the Buffalo telephone office 
reported that more than 2,500 addi- 
tional calls could not be put through 
because circuits to Louisville were 
cortinually loaded to capacity for 
the two-hour period each evening. To 
capitalize on this interest “and offset 
any ill will, Robert J. Franklin, Dant 
advertising manager, whipped up an 
apology for insertion in the next day’s 
Buffalo papers. It showed President 
Kook voicing his regret that all callers 
could not get through to him. He 
promised to send a gift to each adult 
who forwarded a copy of this follow- 
up ad with his marketing comments 
and gift choice. Dant’s subsequent 
outpouring of more than 10,000 ties, 
cakes and rubber dollars testifies to 
the success of this strategy. 

Metropolitan Buffalo—which has 
342,000 families, according to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power—was selected as trial-run city 
because its population was sufficiently 
large and varied economically to af- 
ford normal consumer reactions. It 
was far enough from Dant, Ky., to 
make a long-distance call interesting 
to consumers. In addition, it is an 
important Dant market. The size of 
Kook’s horseshoe and the number of 
operators will be almost doubled when 
the promotion hits New York City 
this month. 


Kook's Tour é 
Greater New York has been Kook’s 


home town for many years. Unlike 
some figures in his industry, Dant’s 
president cannot trace his liquor ex- 
perience to the days before Repeal. He 
began life April 12, 1908, in Austria. 
During the depression he practiced 
law in New Jersey. “By 1933 I 
couldn’t afford private practice any 
longer,” he relates. “I took a job as 
assistant to the chairman of Distillers 
and Brewers Corporation of Amer- 
ica.” 

In 1936 this firm merged with 
Schenley Industries, Inc., and Kook 
held top sales posts for various Schen- 
ley brands until he left, in 1950, to 
become v-p and general sales manager 
of Dant Distillers Co. There he be- 
gan a campaign which terminated in 
March 1953 with Dant a wholly 
owned Schenley subsidiary and Kook 
at the helm as president and general 
sales manager. 

With the opening of its new fiscal 
year, October 1, Dant launched a $2 
million advertising program, an 86% 
increase over the year just past. Some 
200 newspapers are being used, out- 
door posters, and the company’s first 
regular magazine program’ with 
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GRASSROOTS INFORMATION can be picked up across a fence as well as 
across a desk, says Newt Kook, president, Dant Distillers. His continuous “sur- 
vey” of others’ opinions tells him when to roll up his sleeves and when to 
keep his shirt on. Field contacts also spread his contagious enthusiasm. 


schedules in Look, Collier's, and 
Ebony. Part of the campaign consists 
of Kook’s ‘Call Me Collect” promo- 
tion which will be placed in Thursday 
and Friday newspapers in one market 
at a time. Copy will explain that con- 
sumers have two hours each evening 
in which to call. It may take Kook all 
1956 to cover all the states that will 
permit this promotion. If there are 
many weeks in which he is too busy 
to spend so much time on the tele- 
phone in Dant, Ky., it may take even 
longer. He anticipates 5,000 to 10,000 
personal telephone contacts. 

Enlisting anybody and everybody as 
marketing consultants is nothing new 
for Kook. On a more catch-as-catch- 
can basis he has been doing it for 
years. If you picked today to visit his 
office on the 42nd floor of New York’s 
Chanin Building, overlooking Grand 
Central Terminal, he would probably 
greet you with a handful of labels 
fanned like playing cards. They are 
for two vodkas he is preparing for 
distribution next year, Dantski for 
the carriage trade and Morning Glory 
for the “can you carry me until next 
week”’ trade. 

When he urges you to “pick a 
label,” you might select the bold red, 
white and blue job which looks like 
your idea of the package of tomorrow. 
To back your choice you would prob- 
ably criticize the others: ““This one 
with the pale morning glories and lips 
whose ‘kiss won’t tell’ looks like a 
can of peas.” 
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Then before you know it the boot- 
black or the window washer is sure 
to come in and be met with the same 
request for an opinion which flattered 
you so much. He will pick the “can 
of peas” label and—to your chagrin— 
Kook is likely to say, “Yes, that one’s 
the most popular.” 

“Who knows? Let’s find out’ is 
only one of Kook’s marketing mottos. 
It is to another, ‘““A Caddy product at 
a Chevvy price,” that he gives credit 
for his multiplication of Dant sales 
from $10 million to $50 million in less 
than three years. In early 1952 when 
he advertised Dant as a quality prod- 
uct at a discount figure, he was chal- 
lenged by competitors and the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue’s Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division. Glad of 
the publicity, Kook replied publicly. 
In newspaper insertions he pointed 
out that a fifth of the same Dant as is 
sold today had a price of $7.35 in 
1951. By April 1952 the price had 
been cut through various intermediate 
figures to $4.49. 

How he is able to hold the new 
price is summed up in another motto, 
“A Robert Hall operation,” a refer- 
ence to the “nations largest clothing 
chain” that uses little more equipment 
than a roof and racks. 

Until recently there was not even 
a reception room at Dant’s New York 
headquarters. Visitors used a house 
telephone in the hall to call those they 
wished to see. Kook jokingly declares 
that one of the firm’s few concessions 


Crocker’s 
Mirro-Krome postcards 
in full natural color 


Equally effective for initial promotion, 
follow-up merchandising or ‘‘remind- 
ers,'’ these sparkling postcards qual- 
ify on all points: 
Quality—Prize-winning. First award 
in the 1954 National Lithog- 
raphers Assn. competition. 
Price—LESS THAN 1'%¢ APIECE. 


Additional information, samples and prices 
from your nearest H. S. Crocker office. 


H.S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


San Francisco, 720 Mission S$ 
Chicago, 350 N. Clark St. e Los An 
. 7th St. e New York, 23 East 
Baltimore, 1600 South Clinton St. 


‘Please! 
one 
crisis 

at a 


Dept. S-12 


That Production 
Manager should get 

to know us. Color 
lithography by 
Meehan-Tooker 
eliminates crises before 
they start. When we 
make a promise—PM’s 
know they will have the 
job on the date 
specified. Our record of 
“Promise Performance” 
is unbroken. 


Ask Anybody about 
ipo color lithography by 


Meehan-T ooker Co., inc. 
160 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13 © AL 5-3260 
®@ Folders @ Direct Mail @ Booklets @ Displays 
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to its current sales expansion is that 
“secretaries now spend relief time ac- 
ting as receptionists.” 

There are not even curtains on the 
windows of the New York office or 
the three plants in Dant and Geth- 
semane, Ky., and Aladdin, Pa. 
“f’verything is stripped to the bone, 
but we don’t spit on <he floor,” quips 
Kook. 

In the field, the 39 salaried sales 
men—including the president—have 
only ’phone booths for offices. They 
use head-office stationery and supply 
their own equipment from cars to 
pencils. Their only report form shows 
profit at a glance. There are spaces for 
calls, sales and costs. “That’s the 
largest part of what we want to 
know,” says Kook. “We're not like 
a lot of firms that keep all kinds of 
figures on how badly they are doing.” 
Annual bonuses are distributed to 
salesmen who beat quotas. 

Dant’s policy of ‘down with every- 
thing extra’ complements the high- 
fashion sales-needling methods cur- 
rently being employed by Dant’s 
parent firm, Schenley Industries, and 
its chief competitor, the House of 
Seagram. The former has espoused 
a trade-up program based on a sell- 
the-top-to-sell-the-whole theme, “Pour 
Schenley and garticipate in today’s 
golden age of elegance.” 

Seagram’s program might be term- 
ed “serve-up.”” W. W. Wachtel, presi- 
dent, Calvert Distillers Corp., who 
has been relieved of selling duties in 
order to concentrate on public rela- 
tions for all the Seagram operations, 
reasons along this line: It takes more 
of the blended product to achieve the 
same effect as a given amount of 
straight whiskey. This means more 
servings at home and in bars. Hence, 
more sales. 

To this, Dant’s president replies 
with the standard bonded whiskey 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS —LARGEST AGRI 


Sales Offices 


arguments that the customer can put 
his own water in and 100 proof 
straight whiskey saves all concerned 
the freight charges on water and the 
extra bottles required per barrel when 
it is added. 

By now, Wachtel probably knows 
that he has another talking point, 
however. ‘The same mysterious speed 
with which advance copies of the new 
Philip Morris package reached com- 
petitors’ desks, probably has already 
given “the Chrysler Building” a look 
at several new Dant labels. The in- 
direct reference to Seagram, across the 
intersection from Dant, is recipro- 
cated by Wachtel who refers publicly 
to Dant’s parent firm as “the Empire 
State Building” or “Shh, shh, the com- 
pany that never makes any noise.” 
Among the labels for Dant gin, Morn- 
ing Glory gin and Jim Dant, a new 
86 proof straight, the most interesting 
to Seagram will be J. W. Dant’s 
Tastemaker, a new neutral spirit 
blend to come out next year. 


More Shots at More Goals 
This will provide Wachtel’s talk- 


ing point: that Dant should introduce 
a blend at a time when it leads in 
bonded whiskey sales. Seagram’s prac- 
tically all-blend sales have been suffer- 
ing recently at the hands of bonds and 
straights in a liquor market which has 
not grown appreciably in the last five 
years. Seagram, through its subsidiary, 
Frankfort Distillers, issued a bond in 
Kentucky this year. It is trying its 
popular neutral spirit blend Four 
Roses as a blend of straights in eight 
markets—a move which undermines 
the firm’s stubborn adherence to spirit 
blends heretofore. Yet here is the 
bond leader, Dant, squeezing into the 
overcrowded blend field. 

It is generally conceded in the 
liquor industry that blends are pre- 


ferred in right-from-the-bottle taste 
tests. Vodka’s meteoric rise is attrib- 
uted to this preference for a light 
drink. Wachtel has been telling Sea- 
gram meetings that straights are doing 
so well only because marketing strat- 
egy is “forcing them down people’s 
throats.” Seagram has even paid the 
same sort of compliment to its blend 
competitor Schenley. Victor A. Fischel 
who, as president of House of Sea- 
gram, now heads sales for all subsidi- 
aries, told a fall sales meeting, “‘Sales- 
men are neglecting the two and three 
bottle accounts. Because of this I have 
twice been embarrassed recently when 
entertaining at country clubs. I have 
had to serve my guests that black 
label blend [Schenley].” 

In this conflict of special interests, 
Dant’s broad new line puts it in a 
category with the Hershey bar, points 
out Martin Brill, monopoly state sales 
manager. “Some like it with nuts, 
some without. Why should everyone 
have to like it the same way?” 

“Sell the president and sell the 
product” is a slogan which appeals to 
Kook’s associates even though he re- 
jects it, insisting “the product does it 
all.”” Ever since Schenley’s chairman, 
Lewis S. Rosenstiel, said to Kook last 
spring, “You're so photogenic you 
should be in the ads,’’ Kook’s face has 
been employed as a Dant trademark. 
Throughout a whole series of adver- 
tisements, the same picture of his face 
has been used but his hat and hands 
have been changed to point up some 
homespun message which attracts 
readership and underlines Dant’s 
growing popularity. The same face 
also appears on the new Dant brands. 

“Tt’s not a new approach,” says 
Kook. ‘““The Medley Brothers are on 
their label and Wachtel used to ap- 
pear in Calvert ads. But I have an 
advantage, I don’t have a mustache.” 

The End 


Use the 


ULTURAL PRESS IN THE WORLD 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago. Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Missouri 
Ruralist 
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Another new record! 


Daily average circulation of 
the Chicago Daily News for 
October, 1955, was... 


610,489 


THE BIGGEST MONTH 
IN DAILY NEWS HISTORY! 


.-» UP 20,980 OVER OCTOBER, 1954 


. Saturday circulation set an October 
record, too, reaching 612,297, up 24, 
640 over October, 1954. 


. Figures like these show why the Daily News 
is Chicago's growing newspaper . . . growing 
in every way... in circulation, in community 
stature, in selling power for advertisers. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's GROWING Newspaper . . . Chicago's HOME Newspaper 


... Spending 


$7,000,000,000 


HE Index of Buying Power 

in the $7 billion dollar Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry is 
as simple as ABC—the 16,302 
ABC circulation (net paid May 
7, 1955 issue) of The Packer— 
the industry’s complete weekly 


Newspublication. 


_ Ever-Present Recorder Speeds 
_ Communications for Electrolux 


The grapevine" is always humming, but you can get better 
results through the “you are there" reporting this big 
direct seller achieves by taping all key company events. 


Electrolux Corp. is transmitting 
news of company events while it’s 
still fresh via recordings. 

For example, the staffs of more 
than 200 Electrolux branches through- 
out the country heard a talk by Paul 
R. Boggs, v-p in charge of sales, 
shortly after it was delivered at a 
convention of assistant managers in 
Miami Beach. 

“We are great believers in com- 
munications,” says Boggs. This is 
borne out not only by the firm’s ex- 
tensive use of recordings but by the 
amount of time Electrolux executives 
spend in the field and the constant 
use of telephone, telegraph, the com- 
pany press service and weekly maga- 
zine. 

Electrolux’s recording equipment 
includes both professional and home 
recorders, mostly tape, but some wire. 
There are a Presto, a Berlant (for 


(both tape recorders) and a Webster- 
Chicago wire recorder. In addition, 
there are more than a dozen micro- 
phones and hundreds of feet of cable 
used to record conference-type meet- 
ings. All officers of the company have 
equipment for recording in their 
homes and/or offices. Branch offices 
are similarly equipped. 

For quantity work the company 
uses the services of Recorded Publi- 
cations Laboratories, Camden, N. J. 
This firm recently bought special 
equipment to take care of Electrolux’s 
large volume (often as many as 500 
recordings at a time) and has made 
300 duplicates within 24 hours. Mas- 
ter copies are sent from New York 
to Camden by bus in one hour and 
40 minutes. Transcription at Elec- 
trolux’s New York headquarters, 
editing and servicing by Recorded 
Publications, shipment to the branches 


reserve), a Webcor and Pentron all these steps are generally accom- 


These growers, shippers, dis- 
tributors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables depend on The Packer for 
up-to-the-minute news of crops, 
market conditions, forecasts 
and new developments in their 
industry. Regular Packer read- 
ers represent better than 85% 
of the industry’s buying power. 


The Packer’s growing circu- 
lation figures are an accurate 
index, too, of the progress made 
by this high-buying, ready- 
spending industry. Right now 
they indicate that in the past 
year the number of the top-buy- 
ing-power leaders has increased 
by 1,182...better than half a bil- 
lion dollars in additional buying 
power for Packer advertisers! 


If you have something to sell 
to any or all parts of the Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
... the time is ripe now... and 
The Packer will deliver your 
message directly to the men 
who make the decisions. 


THE PACKER 


201 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 


“Why can’t | find customers like you?” 
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To give you 

a complete 
selling program 
to radio and 


electronic engineers, 


IRE provides all 3! 


“Proceedings 
of the 1.R.E.” 


puts your product 
promotion monthly 
before the “thinking and 
doing” engineers in the 
fabulous, fast-moving 
radio-electronic industry. 
Circulation 41,625(ABC) 


IRE DIRECTORY 


provides 35,000 
engineers educated to 
buy and specify with 
your detailed product 
data for ready reference 
all year long. 


RADIO 
ENGINEERING SHOW 


...the eye-opening event 
of each radio-electronic 
year...where over 
40,000 engineers come 
to you for all that’s new. 


For complete facts, 
ask IRE about all 3! 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 

1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 
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plished in a period of 10 days. 

The frequent celebrations which 
climax company contests are occasions 
for sales meetings. These are record- 
ed and the records distributed to win- 
ning groups and all branches. Ac- 
counts are also published in the week- 
ly Electrolux News. 

Among other events recorded: 


1. The ‘monthly national sales cup 
competition. This contest always con- 
cludes with a dinner for winning 
branch members and their wives. 
There is brisk company-wide compe- 
tition for the cup, and the dinner to 
celebrate a victory is a gala event, 
whether it is a first win or a repeat— 
which means a start toward the six 
victories that entitle the branch to 
permanent possession of the cup. 
These affairs are attended by a rep- 
resentative of management, often a 
sales executive, who gives a talk. A 
member of the sales organization — 
Danner Hunt, the Electrolux News 
editor, or Joseph Rubino, his assist- 
ant — records the speech and other 
highlights of the evening. Later, at 
New York headquarters, the entire 
event is put on record for the winning 
branch. Condensed versions are dis- 
tributed to all other branches for 
presentation at their sales meetings. 


2. Competition for "100 Sales a 
Month" performance by salesmen. 
Highlights of this competition’s wind 
up party are recorded. Also, during 
the vacation awarded as the prize, 
winning salesmen and their families 
are interviewed for the “record.” For 
example, at Delray Beach last May, 
Vice-President Boggs talked with 20 
winners and their families. Usually 
the salesmen discuss their working 
methods, earnings (which always rise 
sharply during such competitions), 
and experience with the company. 
Members of their families, including 
children, tell about how they helped 
during the sales drive and describe 
the activities they enjoy at the resort. 

The salesmen’s families and their 
branch offices later receive copies of 
the complete interview, sometimes 
two hours in length; shorter versions 
go to other branches. Some of the 
recordings contain useful tips from 
the winning salesmen on how to get 
leads, overcome sales _ objections, 
make demonstrations, and techniques 
for working speedily — necessary in 
the “100 Sales a Month” drives. 

Recordings are helpful, too, in pro- 
viding Electrolux house-to-house 
salesmen with the equivalent of per- 
sonal contact with their home office-— 
a vital stimulus to their morale and 
performance. The End 


the 
Rich |1-Gounty 
RETAIL TRADING 
ZONE 


served by the 


Duluth Herald 


e 
& News-Tribune 
120,307 Families 
- 
/o 

Combined Daily Coverage 
Circulation 81,148 67%, 
Sunday 71,695 iy 
Duluth is the focal point of 
Northern Minnesota's _ billion 
dollar Taconite industry which 
represents the greatest eco- 
nomic and industrial expansion 
in the Midwest! The Duluth 
Herald and News-Tribune are 
the only daily and Sunday 
newspapers giving complete 
coverage of the Duluth-Supe- 
rior Metropolitan area and 
surrounding territory. 
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DULUTH HERALD 
| 
News-Tribune 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Served by Ridder-Johns, Inc. 


APFILEATE — MAUSEN STORAGE OF MADISON tne 


Grocery Manufacturers of America run-all-morning panel 


on how to satisfy consumers, employes and stockholders. 


Ten top executives point to this tough, vital job as .. . 


The Challenge of Prosperity 


“BEST THING we 
spent money on 
wide quarterly  profit-shar- 
ing plan. The cooperation 
it elicits is important with 
a profit of 3% of sales 
on one-turn crops.”—H. F. 
Krimendahl, president, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


ever 
is a firm- 


“MODERNIZING has cut 
baking from 35 to 
about 19 minutes. Persuad- 
ing farmers to grow right 
wheat for use instead of 
stockpiling frees us from 
building up inventory.”’—R. 
Newton Laughlin, president, 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. 


time 
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“OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
are proving highly success- 
ful because we use them to 
give consumers the facts 
our research shows they 
want to know. Given facts, 
food production is mechani- 
cal."—Dan Gerber, presi- 
dent, Gerber Products Co. 


“FROZEN FOODS cost 
more to warehouse than 
other edibles. Construction 
runs to $13 a square foot. 
A big cave, prepared at $3 
a foot by a Kansas firm, 
looks good. Our sales are 
three times last year’s, 
earnings five times, divi 
dends double.”—John Fox, 
president, Minute Maid 
Corp. 


“OUR RECRUITS are more 
interested in retirement pay 
than in present compensa- 
tion. Sales are at a record 
high. Handling ingredients 
by pneumatic tubes is a big 
saving over bags.”—George 
Coppers, president, National 
“ Biscuit Co. 


“QUALITY HELP is in 
short supply. We can’t com- 
pete for it against heavy 
industry. To some degree 
farm surpluses are better 
national insurance than 
shortages would ever be.” 
—Robert Schnering, presi- 
dent, Curtiss Candy Co. 


“NO TALENT is overlooked 
by us. Supervisors discuss 
all employes with superiors. 
Each year we send 20 out- 
standing men to Harvard. 
More than 15% of our 100,- 
000 staff have purchased 
stock at a slight reduction. 
Our strike cut profit but 
"56 may be biggest 
year."—J. H. Jewell, v-p, 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 


our 


“GROWER MEETINGS at 
which we pass on findings 
of our 52 lab technicians 
are paying off. Food firms 
are failing to explain that 
services cause the spread 
between farm and_ store 
prices.”—-R. G. Lucks, presi- 
dent, Calif. Packing Corp. 


“A TRAVELING training 
school makes rounds of all 
our plants. Net return is 
being squeezed but profits 
are up with tonnage. Half 
of earnings go to dividends. 
We plow back the rest.”— 
William G. Karnes, presi- 
dent, Beatrice Foods Co. 


“OUR SALESMEN number 
twice our 1950 force and 
have replaced production 
men as the vital cog. The 
meat business netted 85 
cents on $100 last year. We 
didn’t but expect to in 1956.” 
—Park Dougherty, v-p, 
George A. Hormel & Co. 
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GIVES YOU COMPLETE COVERAGE IN 
AKRON’S BILLION DOLLAR PLUS MARKET 


Akron’s One Billion Forty Million Dollar Market is served 

by only ONE powerful newspaper — the Akron Beacon 

Journal. You get complete coverage of this fertile market 

at one low cost either Evening or Sunday. R-O-P color 

available in all issues. 

CIRCULATION POPULATION 
ONE LOW RATE Evening, 155,154 Metro. Area, 446,100 
Evening or Sunday Sunday, 162,175 Ret. Tr. Area, 578,300 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES - JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


"This is the size we make for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


IF YOU WANT TO CLEAN na sales problems 
i ((@eaus DRYER @ by using a market where sales come easier— 
AUTOMATIC se * the Growing Greensboro Market is a sure bet for 
DRYERS co ‘a successful selling of your goods or services! ... 
For example, 1/5 of North Carolina’s retail sales 

are signed, sealed and delivered by 1/6 of the 

state’s population here in this‘thriving major mar- 

ket . . . In food, general merchandise, furniture- 

household-radio, apparel, drug, lumber— in all re- 

tail store sales categories, you'll find the Growing 

Greensboro Market with a steady 1/5 of the state’s 

king-size purchases ... Better sign up the 105,- 

\ 000 daily salesmen of the GREENSBORO NEWS 
% \ and RECORD for real results. . 
S, 


LA.NINUp 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


Sales Management Figures GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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December Retail Sales: 
Highest Monthly Total in History 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD © Research Director, Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales in December will prob- 
ably total $18.6 billion, a gain of 4% 
over last December, which had estab- 
lished a previous all-time high. In 
fact it was last December that the 
current retailing boom, which is now 
a full year in being, really got under 
way. When the impetus of this buy- 


ing spree is added to the seasonal peak 
levels traditionally set in the pre- 
Christmas weeks, we have a volume 
of retailing in a single month that is 
truly staggering. 

In general, seasonal patterns in re- 
tailing require revision ever since the 
auto industry turned to introducing 


new models in the fall, rather than in 
the spring. The fact that the new 
automodels are competing with other 
retail goods for the consumer’s Christ- 
mas shopping dollar doesn’t seem to 
hurt trade in any category. All com- 
ponents of retail trade are showing 
significant gains over last year. For 


Retail Sales Box Score 


Eating and Drinking Places 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Furniture and Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 
Automotive 

Gasoline Service Stations 
Drug and Proprietary 


10-month totals 
1955 1954 
$ Millions 
35,847 
11,356 
15,153 
2,188 
7,940 
11,544 
32,145 
10,288 
4,221 


150,278 138,270 


* Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 


Change 
101.9 
105.6 
108.3 
105.3 
108.9 
104.1 
122.0 
107.0 
110.1 


15,793 107.7 
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the first 10 months of the year, these 
percentages of gain are, from high to 
low: auto, +22%; household-furni- 
ture-appliances, +10%; gasoline 
service stations, +99%; general mer- 
chandise, +79%; lumber, building 
materials and hardware, +6%; drug 
and proprietary, +5%; food, +5%; 
and eating and drinking places, +4%. 

Can retail sales maintain this head- 
long pace into the next year? The 
yearly retail total will run close to 
$186 billion, a 9% gain over 1954. 
As we have noted before, a not incon- 
siderable portion of 1955 sales, par- 
ticularly in the automotive field, has 
been ‘financed; auto credit rose by 
nearly $4 billion in the course of the 
year. Again, for the first time in 
many years, the total expenditures of 
American consumers exceeded their 
income in the first quarter of 1955, 
reducing their net worth by $500 
million. These may not be danger 
signs but they do suggest that there 
are limits to how much additional 
sales can be financed. 

Otherwise, aside from the expected 
lull in residential construction, all 
other economic indicators point to 
continued expansion in 1956. The 
October FRB Index of Industrial 
Output hit 146, an all-time high 
(1947-49=100). Of even more sig- 
nificance is the announcement, from 
the McGraw-Hill Economics De- 
partment, that its recent survey of 
capital expansion plans, taken after 
the President’s illness, indicates a 
most remarkable state of optimism on 
the part of American business, with 
plans to spend $33.4 billion on new 
plant and equipment in 1956, a 13% 
boost over 1954. A majority of com- 
panies said they would continue this 
high-level spending in 1957. While 
such plans are of course subject to 
revision, they do offer firm support 
for maintaining the current retailing 
boom well into the next year, for 
capital spending of such magnitude 
must necessarily exert a strong up- 
ward pressure on the rest of the econ- 
omy. 

Among states expected to report 
better-than-average performance for 
this December as compared with last 
December are: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Florida 

Rhode Island 

Michigan 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
. The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age, are: 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Ventura, Cal. 


125.6 
122.2 
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Santa Ana, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
‘Tucson, Ariz. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Butte, Mont. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Warren, O. 

New London, Conn. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Lorain, O 

San Jose, Cal. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Miami, Fla. 
Camden, N. J. 
Newport News, Va. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
{ne., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index, 1955 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1955 
vs. 1954” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1955 vs. 1954” relates the city’s 
changes to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation..All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 


The Cigy-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap- 
proximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1954 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST © (Bom 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1955 1955 (Million) 
vs. vs. December 
1954 1954 1955 


UNITED STATES 
409.2 


100.0 18587.00 


Alabama 
110.9 252.18 


112.2 54.70 
110.0 7.70 
110.3 21.43 
102.0 15.17 


% Birmingham 
* Gadsden 

* Mobile 

%& Montgomery 


Arizona 
103.6 


Phoenix Y 98.6 
%* Tucson 110.7 


113.46 
36.95 
20.13 


95 


Big-City 
Connecticut's 
HIGHEST 
Sales per 
Family 


It's a fact! New Lon- 
don retail sales per family 
are highest of any Connec- 
ticut city of 25,000-or-over 
population (S.M. ‘55 Sur- 
vey). 


Specifically, it figures 
an average of $6,685 per 
family. It figures, too, that 
your chance to do the most 
selling in Connecticut is 
where families do the most 
buying. 


Che Day 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


JUST A REMINDER 
REGARDING 


$245,796,000 


Buying Power 


Before you complete your advertising 
list, be sure to consider these facts 
about Norwalk’s big potential. . . 


Norwalk is a metropolitan 
center for 30,600 families 
with $8,033 average in- 
come - $247,796,000 
total income. That kind of 
buying power can... and 
does . . . respond to ad- 
vertising of any product, 
staple or luxury. 


In Metropolitan Norwalk, the Hour 
is the only daily newspaper that 
enables you to tap this rich market 
in proportion to its big potential. 


The Norwalk Hour 


NORWALK, CONN. 


96% Coverage of A.B.C. 
City Zone (60,425) 


57% of the Trading Area 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST s a: 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

fuil population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1955 1955 (Million) 
vs. vs. December 
1954 1954 1955 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 
1716.02 


Bakersfield . 416.6 15.29 
Berkeley . 380.7 13.71 
Fresno . 446.6 . 25.01 
% Long Beach ... 648.6 58.50 
Los Angeles . 432.3 355.57 
% Oakland . .. 4011 76.24 
Pasadena ..... 515.3 . 29.89 
* Riverside ... 644.7 11.80 
% Sacramento ... 440.5 36.61 
% San Bernardino .631.0 17.92 
San Diego .... 610.7 ‘ 61.38 

% San Francisco . 336.7 135.73 
* San 543.6 26.36 
% Santa Ana . 796.6 ; 16.89 
% Santa Barbara . 414.2 10.15 
16.80 

* Ventura 52. 7.61 


Colorado 
418.9 


% Colorado Springs 461.0 
& Denver 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 
375 


% Bridgeport 
Hartford ...... 
Meriden- 

Wallingford 
Middletown 

*% New Haven 

%& New London ... 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
466.0 102.3 


Wilmington .... 390.2 101.5 


District of Columbia 
361.9 108.8 


% Washington .... 369.2 108.0 


EXPECTING... 


big things from your sales 
promotion efforts? You'll 
be rewarded handsomely 
if you direct them at 


STAMFORD'S 
$117,702,000 
RETAIL SALES 


This fabulous market’s re- 
tail sales are 40% above 
the national average. The 
Advocate reaches 99% of 
the city’s homes . . . use it 
to get your share of this 
business. 


Stamford Advocate 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


YOU ALWAYS GET 
More General 


Merchandise Sales 
in MIDDLETOWN 


Greater Middletown (Middlesex 
County) is second among all Connecti- 
cut counties in general merchandise 
sales per family. This heavy buying 
is concentrated in Middletown’s stores 
. . » Whose general merchandise sales 
top the state’s family average by 
85%! 


Greater Middletown families are 
shopping locally . . . not traveling 
to other markets . . . because Middle- 
town is one of the state’s most self- 
contained markets—satisfying every 
shopping need from pantry staples to 
household appliances and automobiles. 


And they’re filling their daily news 
needs locally. The Press blankets this 
$89 Million retail sales market so 
thoroughly that no combination of 
outside newspapers comes anywhere 
near equaling its coverage. 


THE MIDDLETCWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, 
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Hi RETAIL SALES FORECAST | ti 
G H SPOT CITIES (S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) you L L 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST « / day ee City 
See the Survey of a City Gy Nati. F | Vd vial . ad 
Sl padeties tales | ais ae a cae 
and income d t {/ f 1955 1955 1955 (Million) | ¥ 
on these a ~ > = j vs. vs. vs. December IN MERIDEN 
receaumniel aie = 1939 1954 1954 1955 | WALLINGFORD 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST Conn. 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) Without The 
City Cedar Rapids . 


City City Nat'l Davenport u RECORD & JOURNAL 
Index Index Index $ Des Moines : . 
1955 1955 1955 (Million) Dubuque 


vs vs. vs. December Sioux City 


This 90,000 market is 


1939 1954 1954 1955 Waterloo ..... not covered by Hartford or 


New Haven newspapers. But 
you can reach its $120,150,- 


& Fort Lauderdale ehitiiineens: 000* effective buying in- 
Jacksonville ‘ Kansas City 
& Miami Topeka 


* Orlando Wichita (*SM'55 Survey) 
%& Pensacola 


* St. Peters _ - 
esc Kentucky The ‘Meriden 
Gonreis nore (gt RECORD & JOURNAL 


Paducah . . 460. MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
* Albany 


i r ives: 
Spee Louisiena Gilman, Nicoll & Rettman 
upusta 
*& Columbus . 99.9 253.08 
Macon ’ Baton Rouge .. 98.0 16.18 
Savannah ; % Lake Charles . 102.5 7.34 
*% Monroe-West 

Monroe il 104.4 10.01 
New Orleans ... 96.3 69.13 
% Shreveport 4 105.2 23.16 


Idaho ae THE BOOM CITY 


OF ILLINOIS 
Big Florida Sales reflect spectacular 


market expansion 


377.9 Buy e Only metropolitan Ilinois market to 
Stonington 363.0 rox “\s) sales gain in 1954—up 2.46% 
% Champaign- . Here it is fellows ee Five ¢ Third in business activity among 32 
0 
rich, orange-producing Counties metropolitan areas in five states of the 
Urbana . 428.4 of Central Florida, where 400,- Witte hee tee tea 6.8% 
Chicago ...... 337.2 000 people are too busy work- . } soar aah ‘aiae rovalin cree “High 
Danville ...... 385.9 ing and making money to play Spot" city. . 
de Onto 424.3 the horse races or flirt with the 


bathing gals. Reach All the Big DECATUR 
East St. Louis . 401.3 


Retine Meck latent Orlando papers outsell Miami, Trading Area with the . . . 
. she i Jacksonville and Tampa news- 
E. Moline ... 385.5 


in th fi ti b 
Bie = papers in these five counties by | | Deeatur Herald and Review 


Rockford 454.4 


Florida Kansas 


come easily, with just— 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Boise 


Illinois 


Since 1950 Orlando papers 100° 
Springfield .... 382.3 have gained 24,000 circulation O Metropolitan area coverage 


Indiana 


% Evansville 

*% Fort Wayne 

* Gary 

%& Indianapolis 
Lafayette 
Muncie 
South Bend 


Terre Haute . 


DECEMBER 


and the combined gain of 
Tampa, Jax and Miami papers 
in these 5 counties is 1,589. 


Orlando Is Now Over 
100,000 ABC City Zone 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Martin Andersen 
Owner, Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 
Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


Pop. 108,800. Retail Sales: $140,338,000 
RZ { 0; Coverage, official 10-county 

af /ORrand McNally trading area 
Pop. 284,600. Retail Sales: $308,747,000 
49 4% Coverage total Herald and 

. Oreview 15-county market 
Pop. 408,300. Retail Sales: $434,990,000 


Decatur Herald and Review 


A Lindsay-Schaub Newspaper 


Member Iilinols Color Comic Group 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. Nat'l. Reps. 


GET TWO FOR ONE IN THE 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


1. Sell Two-Thirds of Maine* 


2. Get Mass Results in the Nation's 
MOST USED TEST MARKET** 


*The Portland, Maine 
newspapers blanket the 
9-county sales area 
shown on the map — 
560,100 Population 
(61% of state)... 
$796,428,000 Income 
(65%) ... $580,197,000 
Retail Sales (64%). 
os 


Figures from 1955 Survey of 
Buying Power 


**Portland is the Nation’s most used test market in 
the 75-100,000 population group...sixth most used 
in the nation, regardless of size. When you test 
through the Portland Newspapers you get mass re- 
sults . . . mass introduction of your product... 


throughout most of Maine. 


For Mass Results — Fast Results 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,668 Daily 93,222 Sunday 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


|HIGH SPOT CITIES 
|RETAIL SALES FORECAST + AB 


See the Survey of 

B Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 

City 

Nat'l. 

Index $ 

1855 (Million) 
December 

1955 


314.1 
320.9 
Lewiston-Auburn, 335.8 
Portland 300.3 


Maryland 
ry 419.2 


Baltimore 351.3 
Cumberiand ... 251.4 
%& Hagerstown ... 374.6 


Massachusetts 
299, 


Brockton 


$56,600,000 
INCOME 
...and Heavily 


INSURED 


A b-r-o-a-d diversification of in- 
dustries insures big buying power 
in the Taunton market... year 
after year . 


silverware, plastics, stoves 
and ranges, leather goods, 
rubber products, marine 
gears, jewelry, proprietary 
medicines, bronze products, 
sporting goods, textiles . . . 
Taunton families . . . with the 
top income of Bristol Counties 
three major markets . . . buy 
$278 more retail goods than the 
average U.S. family. Why not in- 
sure a successful approach to these 
families—through the Gazette .:. 
which reaches 90% of the city’s 
homes. Without the Gazette, 
you're not selling Taunton. 


Taunton Gazette 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1884 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


HIGH SPOT CITIES Sh pasdnp sy! t0.pht 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ Pik + TEA TORT amhe | In Statewide Comparisons 


Sy Fa, cu ce PITTSFIELD IS 
THE WINNER 


. f lz / 1 
population, sales is ]} ndex Index Index * 
and income data = if 1955 1955 (Million) 


on these cities. , > ay, q vs. vs. December 
FOR DECEMBER, 1955 e 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 


1954 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1955 
vs. 
1954 


Massachusetts (cont.) 


Fall River .. 
Holyoke 
*% Lawrence 
* Lowell 
Lynn .. 
New Bedford 
* Pittsfield 
Salem 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 


Battle Creek 
Bay City 

& Detroit 

* Flint 


Grand Rapids .. 


% Jackson 

% Kalamazoo 

¥%& Lansing 

& Muskegon 

¥*& Pontiac 

% Port Huron . 

% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale . 

* Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


% Jackson 
Meridian . 


Missouri 


Joplin 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph . 
St. Louis 

% Springfield 


DECEMBER 


. 318.4 


346.0 
317.1 


. 380.0 
. 288.7 
. 328.2 


335.1 
351.6 


. 306.4 


314.5 


398.4 
326.0 


. 418.7 
. 305.0 


345.1 


. 431.1 


102.2 

99.9 
104.3 
107.2 

99.5 
103.6 
106.8 
102.5 

99.9 
102.2 


103.3 
98.9 
101.2 
97.1 
103.8 
107.1 


1955 


98.3 
96.1 
100.3 
103.1 
95.7 
99.6 


98.6 
96.1 


110.2 
99.1 
96.5 

113.3 

107.1" 
99.0 

109.7 

106.1 

102.2 

102.3 

104.4 

103.1 


102.4 
101.0 , 


$ 
(Million ) 
December 
1955 


994,91 
10.98 
8.72 
345.72 
38.05 
34.76 
12.64 
15.42 
22.24 
10.76 
18.08 
7.85 


16.15 
16.37 


1954 1954 


Montana 


Billings 
* Butte : 
Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 


¥*& Lincoln 
Omaha 


New Hampshire 
305.1 
Manchester .... 311.4 


%& Nashua 320.9 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City .. 
%& Camden 
* Elizabeth 
* Jersey City- 
Hoboken 
Newark 
Passaic-Clifton 
% Paterson 
Trenton ... 


New Mexico 
534.6 


Albuquerque .. 749.7 


New York 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
%& Hempstead 
Township 
%& Jamestown 


% Niagara Falls .. 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


Schenectady ... 
Syracuse 


1955 


1972.08 
24.83 
15.27. 
93.83 

9.77 


76.48 
8.58 
1027.22 
14.50 
9.80 
56.64 
5.54 
16.65 
38.51 


A Basic Buy in Massachusetts 


e Person for person, the most respon- 
sive Metropolitan Market in the 
state—highest per capita retail 
sales. 

e One of the top wage scales in the 
state—often the highest. 

e Bulk of wage-earners are in the five 
industries showing the highest sales 
gains for the past ten years... 
and best sales outlook for the next 
decade. Next largest group is in 
the second highest sales rated in- 
dustries for both past and future 
decade. 

e Pittsfield’s newspaper packs the 
hardest sales wallop in the state 
. . » CARRYING MORE LOCAL 
LINAGE THAN ANY OTHER 
SINGLE DAILY IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS . . . delivered in 100% of 
city zone homes, 70% of metropoli- 
tan area. 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


These Families Put 
YOUR BRAND 
OUT IN FRONT 


For its size, Biddeford-Saco 
buys a big load of groceries. 
It’s families spend $281 more 
for food than the average U.S. 
family—for a total of $10,- 
568,000. 


And their groceries are all 
staple items—the kind hard- 
working families with good 
wages buy every day... in 
the plus quantities you bank 
on when you're battling for 
brand dominance. 


Make yours the preferred 
brand in Biddeford-Saco . . 
the way the Journal is pre- 
ferred ... a daily must in 
95% of these homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
Gets EXTRA 
Sales Mileage 


In Little Falls, retail sales total 
more than income. That's because 
so many people from surrounding 
areas come to Little Falls to shop 
—spend money. 


Up here, of course, that means 
coming by automobile. This depen- 
dence on automobiles is reflected 
in Little Falls automotive sales — 
19% above the New York State 
average. 


Just another aspect of the terrific 
sales package delivered by the 
Little Falls Times at very small 
cost—9,000 families with $40,095.- 
000 income, $28,651,000 retail sales. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Percentagewise 
SALISBURY 


is one of America's 
outstanding markets 


Test after test by major com- 
panies prove Salisbury to be one 
of the most responsive markets, 
percentagewise, in the U.S. Be- 
cause of POST influence, built 
up over 50 years, and a high- 
earning, free-spending popula- 
tion, you can expect a remark- 
ably satisfactory ratio of sales 
to advertising expenditure in 
this wonder market of North 
Carolina. 

17,000 circulation. Only paper 
in the market. 

Food preference survey now 
ready. Write for your copy. 


Sellsbury. North Carolina 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST = 4g 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 


full population, sales 


and income data 
on these cities. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 


City 
Index 


New York (cont 


Troy 
Utica 


342.5 


. 333.9 


North Carolina 


Asheville 
¥% Charlotte 
Durham 
%* Greensboro 
% High Point 
% Raleigh .... 
Salisbury 


Wilmington ... 


% Winston-Salem 


491.6 
370.1 


- 509.4 
. 382.3 


724.4 


. 411.3 
. 459.8 
. 338.4 


434.0 


. 430.1 


North Dakota 
447.7 


Fargo 


Ohio 


*% Akron 

*% Canton 

% Cincinnati 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

*& Dayton 

%& Elyria 
Hamilton 
Lima 

* Lorain 

% Mansfield 
Middletown 
Portsmouth . 
Springfield 

Ww Steubenville 

*% Toledo 

% Warren 

% Youngstown 

% Zanesville .. 


Oklahoma 


*& Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 

*% Tulsa 


357.2 


City 
City Nat'l. 


Index Index 


1955 1955 
vs. vs. 
1954 1954 


105.7 101.6 
111.5 107.2 

97.8 94.0 
103.3 99.3 
106.7 102.6 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1955 


In the 
Altoona MIRROR 


any day or every day 
you can buy ROP Full 


The positive advantage of using 
color to make your sales message 
more effective is apparent to any 
advertiser experienced in news- 
paper advertising. Color can trans- 
form an otherwise “ordinary” ad- 
vertisement into an inviting, vibrant 
presentation of your product. Color 
not only enhances the general lay- 
out of your advertisement—it can 
bring to it a new quality ... that 
vital intangible required to stop and 
hold your prospect's attention! You 
sell faster with color! 

Color is available in the ALTOONA 
MIRROR any or all six days of the 
week! Use the combination you 
want. 


1-2-3 COLORS! 


Altoona 
Mirror. 


ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
"Nothing Counts But Results"’ 
RICHARD E. BEELER, Advertising Manager 


FOOD FACT ES) 
ABOUT 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Food sales in Norris- 
town are 27% above 
Montgomery County 
average . . . the richest 
county in the state! 


--- 40% ABOVE 
STATE AVERAGE! 


-»-- 46% ABOVE 
U. S. AVERAGE! 
The Norristown Times Herald 
gives 99% home coverage of 
the city zone of this exception- 
ally rich food market. 
Write today for 
Market Data File 


NORRISTOWN.Z 


Represented Nationally 
By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST = A 


See the Survey of Y/ 
Buying Power for ; 
full population, sales 

and income data 

on these cities. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 


City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
1955 1955 

Vs. vs. 

1954 1954 


Oregon 


*% Eugene 
% Portland 
Salem 


Pennsylvania 
368.7 


%& Allentown 

%*& Altoona 

*& Bethlehem 
Chester 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 

% Johnstown 

% Lancaster 
Norristown 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 

% Pittsburgh 

% Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


Rhode Island 
329.0 


% Newport .. 344.0 
%& Providence . 308.0 
% Woonsocket . 320.7 


South Carolina 
453.8 


% Charleston .... 414.0 
Columbia .. 485.8 
* Greenville 479.5 
Spartanburg ... 461.1 


South Dakota 
443.5 107.7 


Aberdeen 35. 96.4 
% Sioux Falls .... 437.5 111.3 


DECEMBER 1, 1955 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1955 


1247.97 
18.76 
10.24 

9.18 
11.78 
22.51 
19.07 

5.30 
12.25 
12.01 

6.79 

2.88 

278.59 
130.86 
20.49 
15.60 
13.12 

7.75 

10.43 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 
City 
City City Nat'l. There’s This About 


rapa one (Million) WOONSOCKET 4] 


vs. December 
1954 1955 


GENERAL 
; MERCHANDISE SALES 
ennessee LEAD RI. BY 27%! 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville General Merchandise sales 
in Woonsocket are a whacking 
$192 million a year... on a 
per-family basis, 27%, above the 
R.l. average. (S.M, "55 Survey) 
But you need inside coverage to 
Texas reach isolated Woonsocket. The 

506.0 only newspaper covering 98% 
% Abilene ....... 658.0 of the city's homes—plus all the 
x Amarillo ...... 613.7 surrounding industrial areas — is 
* Austin _... 490.9 Woonsocket's one-and-only local 

Beaumont ..... 501.3 . ‘ daily, the — 

Corpus Christi . 615.7 
*% Dallas ........ 525.4 , 
* El Paso . 588.0 © 

Fart Worth... e222 : WOONSOCKET CALL 

Galveston . 426.6 , © 

Houston 535.1 
* Laredo . 554.0 


Memphis ...... 
Nashville ... 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 
*®& Lubbock . 823.7 


% Port Arthur ... 435.2 COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
San Angelo .... 443.4 . PLUS MARKET 


*& San Antonio . 539.3 
Texarkana ..... 470.4 . - i sl ta te 


* Tyler coc > GOS 
Waco . 558.8 NEWPORT 
Wichita Falls .. 466.8 A 
RHODE ISLAND 
Utah 470.9 The spending of Newport people makes 
Osden . _ 455.9 , Newport a preferred High Spot City 


% Salt Lake City . 412.6 month after month . . . one of the best 


sales performances in all New England. 


With $109,681,000 buying power and high- 
est family income in the state your ad- 


Vermont 


Burliagton .... E vertising dollars really go to work for you. 


on The Newport Daily News 


Virginia Newport County's Only Daily 
Largest Circulation 


Danville -» 468. : : in Southern Rhode Island 
%& Lynchburg 


%& Newport News 
% Norfolk 
Portsmouth 


Richmond ..... 375. COMING SOON 


% Roanoke 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


A display’ specialist in 
every sales region. That’s 
Pabco’s way of getting better 
P.O-P displays and making 

Bellingham more efficient use of sales- 
+ Everett ri : man’s time. Read the full 

Seattle . - . " story in 


*& Spokane 


Washington 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


% Yakima 


BESELER VU-GRAPH 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Projects pictures In 
brilliant color to an 
audience of 4 or 400 
easily! And in a fully 
lighted room. Vu-Graph 
gives you startling new 
ways to explain and 
sell your product ad- 
vantages. 


BESELER 
VU-GRAPH pro- 
jects product facts 
with clarity and 
simplicity. 


Ideal for Sales 
Meetings. 
Increase the 
potential of your 
sales force 

with proper use 
of BESELER 
VU-GRAPH. 


Write Dept. 8 fora 
free demonstration and 
colorful brochure: 
"Get the Point Across.** 


See the Survey of 
ing Power for 
full population, sales 
and income data 
on these cities. 


im DECEMBER, 1955 e 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 
1939 


West Virginia 
350.5 
Charleston 374.1 
. 370.9 
. 313.1 


Huntington .. 
% Wheeling 
Wisconsin 
389.8 
. 409.0 
. 351.2 
. 450.8 
. 382.5 
. 347.5 
359.6 
354.1 


% Appieton 
Green Bay 

%& Kenosha 
La Crosse 

% Madison 

%& Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


City 
Index 
1955 

vs. 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1955 (Million) 
vs. December 
1955 


152.98 
17.21 
12.16 
10.49 


448.50 
6.87 
9.73 
9.47 
8.26 

16.19 

108.93 

6.98 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1955) 


City 
Index 


CANADA 


Alberta 


Calgary 
% Edmonton 


British Columbia 
%& Vancouver ..... 377.3 


Victoria . 278.3 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 238.4 


Nova Scotia | 
Halifax 


Ontario 


Hamilton 
ee 
Ottawa 

Toronto 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1955 (Million) 
vs. December 
1954 1955 


100.0 1244.10 


6.13 


11.96 


24.91 
14.87 
24.14 
120.29 


% Racine 
Sheboygan 


. 437.8 
363.9 
. 278.2 


12.39 * Windsor 


Quebec 


Montreal 


16.14 


CHARLES CBescler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


Superior ..... 
: . 303.6 
Wyoming 


. 287.6 


124.43 


Quebec 18.89 


388.9 
Casper Saskatchewan 
3 


Cheyenne Regina 


The American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion has an opportunity in Chicago, 


at an attractive salary, for a qual- 
ified individual between 25 and 35 
years of age with a horticultural 
background, 


sales and advertising 
experience to direct a merchandis- 
ing program of lawn and garden 
Brief outlining 
training and experience should be 
sent to Mr. J. B. Massie, Chairman, 
Garden Seed Sales Promotion Exec- 
utive Committee, 1500 Jackson St. 
N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


seed. summaries 


MANUFACTURERS 
Do You Want 
Los Angeles Market 


We believe we have valuable service to 


Well rated, Los 
Angeles area, can warehouse, ship and 
bill any high grade, small compact item 
running in good volume. NO SELLING. 
Can carry accounts on proper item. In- 
quiries invited, references exchanged. | 
Southwest Cutlery & Mfg. Co., 1309 
Olympic Blvd., Montebello, 


offer manufacturers. 


California. “I've Just Signed Seven Hundred Christmas Cards!” 
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Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 
Aero Mayfiower Transit Company 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 
Air Express 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & ‘Associates, "ine. 
Akren Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman Company 


American Telephone & Celagveph Cope 
(Classified) 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
American Votsphone & Telegraph 

Hem any Lines) 

Petes yer & Son, Inc. 

jated Busi Publications 

Agency: Media Promotion Organization, Inc. 
Associated Purchesing Publications 

Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 
Aviation Age 49 

Agency: Hazard Advertising Company, Inc, 


Baking Industry 

Agency: Torkel Gundel Advertising 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
Charles Besler Company 

Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc. 
Biddeford Journal 


The Canner & Freeze 

Agency: Torkel Sonnet Advertising 
Capital Airlines 

Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan Advertising 
Chart-Pak, Inc. 

Agency: O. S. Tyson & Company, inc. 
Chicago Daily News 

Agency: Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cincinnati Times-Star 

Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Company 
CBS Pacific 
H. S. Crocker Company, inc 

Agency: John O'Rourke “Advertising 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randall-Perry Advertising 
Decatur Herald 
Agency: The Biddie Company 
F. Ww. ie Corporation 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Duluth Herald & News-Tribune 
Agency: H. E. Westmoreland, Inc. 


Elbe File & Binder Company, Inc. 
Agency: Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 
Evansville Courier & Press 
Agency: Hathaway & Associates 


Farmer-Stockman 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
William Feather Co. 
Federated Publications (Lansing) 
Agency: Denman & Baker 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 
FR Corporation 
Agency: The Wexton Company 


Robert Gair Company 

Agency: James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Graphic Calculator 

Agency: Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 
Graphic Systems 

Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 


DECEMBER I, 1955 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Hansen Storage Company 

Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
Hennessy Cognac 

Agency: Abbott Kimball  Compen. Inc. 
Hollywood Advertising any ..39, 67, 72 

Agency: Albert Welttorg A vertising 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
House Beautiful 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Houston Chronicle 

Agency: Kamin Advertising Agency 


Industrial Equipment News 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company 
Institute of Radio Engineers 
Agency: The McCarty Company 
Iron Age 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


Little Falls Times 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: gs and Coe, Inc. 
McClatche 
Agency: 
Maritz Seles Builders 
Agency: Padco 
as aay Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
inc. 
Meehan-Tooker Company, Inc. 
Agency: Fairfax, inc 
Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 
Appeal 2nd Cover 
Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc. 
Meriden Record-Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 
Miami Herald ... 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Middletown Press 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 
Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 10 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Missouri Ruralist 
Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


National Car Rental System, Inc. 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 
National Folding Box Company 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 
New London Day 
Agency: Sector Schonfarber & As:ociates, Inc. 


mes 

Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
Norristown Times-Herald 

Agency: Hening & Company 
Norwalk Hour 


Omega Watches 

Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
Orlando Sentinel & Star 

Agency: Hammond, Inc. 


Packer Publishing C 
ym Rogers & Sm 
Advertising 

Pam Clock 
Agency: Witt & Stall, Inc. 

Passaic Herald 

Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle 

Portiand Press 

Practical Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


Potts Turnbull 


Reynolds Metals ...... 3rd Cover 
oan Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
Roanoke Times & World News ......---- 80 
Agency: The Kaplan Agency 

Roterian Magazine 
Agency: Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Inc. 


Sales Tools, Inc. 
Agency: Geo. F, Koehnke 
Solisbury Post 1 
Agency: J. Carson Brantley Advertising Agency 
San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 
South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Preli & Doik, Inc. 
Southwest Cutlery & Mfg. Company .... 
Agency: Conner, Jackson, Walker & 
McClure Advertising 
Stamford Ad 
Stelenen Stations (WGAL) 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Successful Farmi 
Agency: L. E. Mc’ ivena ry Company, Inc. 
Sweet's Cata' Service 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper “Company 
Swift and Compan 
Agency: McCann-' tickson, Inc. 


Taunton Gazette 

J. Walter Thompson Compony . 
Time Magezine 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc, 


United Airlines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, inc. 


WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T, Hanson Company 
Wassel Crgstientinn 
Agency: James R 
Woonsocket Call 10 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 
Worcester Telegram Gazette 
Agency: Jerry C. Spaulding, Inc. 


. Flanagan Advertising Agency 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET d 


TIONAL 


in all principal cities here and 
abroad consult your ‘phone di- 
rectory under “ NATIONAL’’. Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-€209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


As we wind up another year, | 
think the thing we may remember 
longest is the indoctrination we got 
in cardiac infarction, better known 
as coronary thrombosis. Some day, 
somebody may come up with a dietary 
Drano to clear arterial pipes, Lhope- 
Ihopel hope. 

° 

DISSTON: An old saw. 

+ 


I liked that cartoon of a marriage- 
license bureau with the sign reading: 
“Out to lunch. Think it over.” 

. 


APPEASEMENT: Surrender on the 
instalment plan.—Sen. Knowland. 


Hudson Products, being in Jersey 
City, naturally packs Poligrip in a 
Hudson tube. 


* 

A new locution has wafted in on 
the air-waves and it’s pretty tiresome: 
“T’ll level with you.” 

* 


“You're not driving your car after 


Headline in Time: “Trials of the 
Trib.” 1 would have said: “Trib- 
ulations.” 

a 


A for-sale sign in the suburbs men- 
tions a Mr. Garbutt. Not to be con- 
fused with C. Garbutt. 


* 
BUS STRIKE: Sick transit. 
ee 


Now that Paper-Mate Pen is a 
division of Gillette Safety Razor, I 
wonder if any attempt will be made 
to meet the competition of mail- 
order advertisers who offer refills at 
4 for $1 and even 6 for $1, as against 


Military Metaphor 


Paper-Mate’s 49 cents apiece. At 
least, Paper-Mate could say it has a 
finer nib or the ink lasts longer or 
something. 

. 

J. Portcullis Pinchbottom thinks 
Reader's Digest could have a series 
on “The most obnoxious character 
I’ve met.” 

+ 


Rhythm Section: Claude Dauphin, 
as Prince Rudolf of Austria, was 
given a memorable line in Meeting 
at Mayerling (“Front Row Center,” 
CBS, Wednesdays): “All of us are 
born under sentence of death, then 
given a short reprieve.” 

* 


Bad habits are like a comfortable 
bed, it says here . . . easy to get into 
but hard to get out of. 


Sales of station-wagons are expect- 
ed to top the record high of 364,234 
units set last year. In 1932, only 
1,418 such vehicles were produced, 
according to Journal of Commerce, 
relayed by Curtis News-Briefs. 


Between the two great wars, copy writers in adver- 
tising agencies produced jumbo mailers called “broad- 
sides,” whose primary purpose was to “merchandise the 
advertising’ to dealers and distributors. As in military 
matters, the advertising was called a “campaign.” 


Main illustration in such broadsides was a giant siege- 
you pass 60 miles an hour. You're 


ou pass OU mile gun laying down a barrage of magazines, newspapers, 
aiming it!’ —Grit. 


farm papers, and businesspapers. It made a colorful tra- 
jectory, and the mastheads of big-circulation publications 
gave a feeling of power and purpose. 


Pat headline by Hinde & Dauch 
in SALES MANAGEMENT: “ ‘Cus- 


,” 


tomer’ starts with ‘see’. Total circulation of the publications on the list was 
* multipliéd by the average number of readers per copy, and 
any dealer who was not impelled to stock the product 


Slogans can backfire. For years, 
was a sad sack for sure. 


Pontiac was “Chief of the sixes.” 
Then it switched to eights. It would seem corny in 1955 to bombard marketing 
outlets with the military figures-of-speech of yesteryear, yet 
the approach was sound at base. What is advertising if 
not a barrage intended to soften-up prospects for the 
° product ? 


Herb Dickson says a bachelor’s life 
is one undarned thing after another. 
Or a “Spruance haircut” preceding mop-up 
Drano, you might say, is for drain- operations by salespeople on foot? 
washing. ; . baie 

: A more timeless metaphor for broadsides and portfolios 


addressed to the trade might have an agricultural basis. 
For advertising is also seed . . . planted in fallow fields, 
intended to yield crops of sales. .Whatever you call it, 
advertising is out there preparing a way, blazing a trail, 
bulldozing a path for those of us who sell in person. 


Being shot at sunrise imposes an 
extra problem if you happen to be a 
late sleeper. 


2 
Modern version: “Like a bulldozer 
in a china shop.” 
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Look how 
this Seal 


Growing in its use on more and more 
products, the Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging Seal is growing 
even faster in its importance to 
customers... in its Sales Influence. 


‘More and More... 
Your Customer’s Guide to 
PROTECTED QUALITY! 


Mrs. Consumer now knows, as you have 
long known, that aluminum foil is the su- 
preme protection against moisture, air, odors 
and damaging light rays. The gleam of alu- 
minum is always a powerful eye-catcher. But 
now it tells a message that goes far beyond 
gleaming beauty. It’s a message of superior 
quality that clinches the sale. 


ails soreness sesrensrr 


Promoted by the Name that 
Tells the Foil Story Best... 


REYNOLDS WRAP 


The housewife knows Reynolds Wrap as the best 
protection for all leftovers. So, to her, Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging is naturally the best. 

The story is told to her, impressively, in full-color, 
full-page magazine advertising. Every week more 
examples are shown on Reynolds Network TV Show*. 
For information on the dramatic store-wide “Rainbow 
Promotion” of foil-packaged products, write to: 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


QUALITY 
PROTECTED WITH 


(mal pil: 
* See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds new dramatic series, = | ‘ ») 
Sundays, NBC-TV Network mg Better homes Mc alls | JOURNAL 


‘ 


What did the bathroom baritone 
tell the Mezzo-Soprano in Chicago? 


SESS eee 
Jonesloved grand opera, good 
food and fine wines—and had 
the figure to prove it. And 
the only music that thrilled 
him more than the Sextette from Lucia was the Anvil 
Chorus as played on his company’s cash register. 


Alessandro Enrico (etc.) was maestro of the Mezzo- 

Soprano Macaroni and Spaghetti Co., which was 

barely ahead of 80 other competing brands in the 
Chicago market. M-S had only 
10% of the total business, but 
Signor Jones figured that no mat- 
ter how good a mezzo-soprano 
was or how loud she sang, she 
could not be a standout in a 
chorus of 80. 


But one day Joe, a bath- 

room baritone from the 

Chicago Tribune advertis- 

ing chorus, strode onto the 

stage. ‘How would you like 

to star as a real virtuoso in 

the spaghetti business, 

Signor Jones? Listen to me 

and I'll tell you how you 

can get into the big do-di-o-do.”” This sounded like 
an intriguing theme, so Signor Jones put down his 
pitch-pipe and took a break. 


*‘Complete dominance is entirely possible in a food 
field, despite heavy competition,’’ expounded Joe. 
He went on to point out 15 different food classifica- 
tions where one brand had taken a commanding 
lead over its many rivals. For example, one com- 
paratively small meat 

(e packer has turned Chi- 
. cago into a one-type wie- 


ner market, despite the 

4 competition from 3 lead- 
ing meat packers with 60 

different types of wiener products. In the canned 


spaghetti field, one brand has walked away from 20 
others with 42% of the business. And one brand 


P. S. Always remember... 


ay 


of tea has captured 39% of the market from 27 
competitors. 


Joe pointed out that the best way to score a sensa- 
tion in Chicago is to concentrate all your singing in 
one medium. So, following Joe’s suggestion, M-S Mac- 


arom and Spaghetti 

appeared solely on =) = 
the Tribune stage a 

and scored a smash ae \s/ \/ 

hit with the Chicago 

audience. @ y 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Tribune has spent several million dollars to 
find out facts that vitally affect your Chicago sales. 
It knows who your best customers are, where they 
live and shop, why they buy. This valuable infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market like 
the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland coun- 

ties are big—valued at $17 billion. And the best 

way to sell this market is through the Tribune. Does 

advertising in the 

Tribune pay? Just 

ask advertisers like 

Eastern Air Lines, 

Dean’s Milk, Good- 

year Tire & Rubber 

and Florsheim. 

People may praise the Tribune, fuss about it or 

blast it— but reading the Tribune in Chicago is just 
like wearing woolies in the winter. 
Almost everybody does it. Every- 
body feels its impact. Practically 
3 out of 4 families in the Chicago 
metropolitan area read the Trib- 

une—almost half of all the families in 839 midwest 

towns read it. (Only 12% of metropolitan Chicago 

gets the largest national magazine—and less than 1 

out of 10 tunes in on an average evening TV show.) 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


if you want to SELL Chicago 


veut cuisgo inne Qhicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


